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SKETCHES AT HOME AND ABROAD. : 








From the New Monthly Magazine for November. 





THE LUNATIC, 


I wave only, in my life, known one lunati so called. 
In the days when I carried a satchel on the banks of the Shawsecn, 
(a river, whose half-lovely, half-wild scenery is tied like a silver thread 
about my heart,) Larry and myself were the farthest boarders 
from school, in a solitary 9 Se OA 8 ee Oe 
miles square, called by the undignified title of Pemp’s Pond. An 
old negro, who was believed by the boys to have come over with 
Chri Columbus, was the only other human being within any 
thing like a neighborhood of the lake ; (it took its name from him ;) 
ann Shp cu qaaneneneesa pee Grae in as it was by an almost 
impene' lorest, were the path through old Pomp’s clearing, and 
that by our own door. Dut of Cabal, Levey aa Tonite inmanene ble. 
He was a pale, sad-faced boy, and, in the first days of our intimacy, 
he had confided a secret to me which, from its unccmmon nature, 
and the excessive caution with which he kept it from every one else, 
bound me to him with more than the commen ties of schoolfellow at- 
tachment. We built wi together in the woods, had our toma- 
hawks made of the same fashion, united our — fox-traps, and 
popes Indians with perfect contentment in each other’s bation. 

had found out, soon after my arrival at school, that never 
slept on a moonlight night. With the first slender horn that 
its silver and graceful shape behind the hills, his uneasiness com- 
menced, and by the time its ot sae pores oD enment 9 Nese Fe 
diance over and mountain, he was like one haunted by a pursu- 
ing demon. At early twilight he closed the shutters, st every 
crevice that could admit a ray ; and oe Ge many candles as 
he could beg or steal from our thrifty ord, he sat down with his 
book, in moody silence, or paced the room with an uneven step, and 
a solemn melancholy in his fine countenance, of which, with all my 
familiarity with him, I was almost afraid. Violent exercise seemed 
the ps Eom and when the candles burned low after midnight, and 


the sti around the lone farm-house became too absolute to er1- 
dure, he would throw up the window, and, leaping desperately out 
into the moonlight, rush up the hill into the of the wild forest. 


and walk on, with supernatural excitement, till the day dawned. 
“aint and pale, he would then creep into his bed, and, begging me 
to make his very common and always credited excuse of illness, sleep 
soundly till my return from school. I soon became used to his ways, 
ceased to follow him, as I had once or twice endeavoured to do, into 
the forest, and never attempted to break in on the fixed and rapt 
silence which seemed to transform his lips to marble. And for all 
this Larry loved me. 

Our preparatory studies were completed, and, to our mutual de- 
spair, we were destined to different universities. Larry’s father was 
a disciple of the great Channing, and mine a Trinitarian of uncom- 
mon zeal; the two institutions of Yale and Harvard were in the 
hands of most eminent men of either persuasion, and few are 
the minds that could resist a four years’ ordeal in either. A stu- 
dent was as certain to come forth a Unitarian from one as a Calvin- 
ist from the other; and in the New-England states these two sects 
are bitterly hostile. So, to the glittering atm re of Channing 
and Everett went poor Larry, lonely and dispirited ; and I was com- 
mitted to the sincere zealots of Connecticut, some two hundred miles 
off, to learn Latin and Greck, if it pleased heaven ; but the mysteries 
of “ election and free e,”’ whether or no. 

Time crept, ambled, and gallopped by turns, as we were in love or 
out, moping in term-time, or revelling in vacation, and gradually, I 
know not why, our correspondence had dro; and the four years 
had come to their successive deaths, and we had never met. I grieved 
over it; for, in those days I believed, with a schoolboy’s fatuity, 


“That two, or one, are almost what they seem ;” 


and I loved Larry Wynn, as I hope I may never love man or woman 
again—with a pain at my heart. I wrote one or two reproachful 
letters in my senior year, but his answers were overstrained, and too 
full of protestations by half; and seeing that absence had done its 
usual work on him, I gave it up, and wrote an epitaph on a departed 
friendship. I do not know, by the way, why I am detaining you 
with all this, for it has nothing to do with my story ; but let it pass 
as an evidence that it isa true one. The climax of things in real 
life has not the regular procession of incidents in a tragedy. 

Some two or three years after we had taken “ the irrevocable yoke” 
of life upon us (not matrimony, but money-making,) a winter oc- 
curred of uncommonly fine sleighing—sledging, you call it in Eng- 
land. At such times the American world is all abroad, either for 
business or pleasure. The roads are passable at any rate of velo- 
city of which a horse is capable, smooth as montagnes Russes, and 
hard as is good for hoofs ; and a hundred miles are diminished to ten 
in facility of locomotion. The hunter brings down his venison to 
the cities, the western trader takes his family a hundred leagues to 
buy calicoes and tracts, and parties of all kinds scour the country, 
drinking mulled-wine and “ flip,” and shaking the very nests out of 
the fir-trees with the ringing of their horses’ bells. You would think 
death and sorrow were buried in the snow with the leaves of the last 
autumn. 

I do not know why I undertook, at this time, a journey to the west ; 
certainly not for scenery, for it was a world of waste, desolate and 
daz whiteness, for a thousand unbroken miles. The trees were 
weighed down with snow, and the houses were thatched and half 


hour of atempest. The eye lost its powers in gazing on it. The 
“ spirit-bird” that spread his refreshing wi eat em Oe 
of would have been an inestimable fellow-traveller. 


worth of the eyesight lay in the hase of a pair of green goggles. 

' Gncnun Toauhan toy imming over the buried 
scenery of half a dozen states, each as large as Great Britain, (more 
or less,) I found myself in a small town on the border of one of our 
western lakes. It was some twenty years since the bears had found 
it thinly settled for their purposes, and now it contained, per- 
haps, twenty thousand souls. The oldest inhabitant, born in the 
town, was a youth in his minority. With the usual precocity of new 
settlements, it had most of the peculiarities of an old metro- 
polis. The burned still stood about among the houses, but 
there was a fashionable circle, at the head of which were the lawyer's 
wife and the member of congress’s daughter ; and le ate their 
peas with silver forks, and drank their tea with , and forgave 
men’s sins and refused to forgive woman’s one, very much as 
a Sm history is written in black letter. I dare say there 
were not more than one or two offences against the moral and Leviti- 
cal law, fashionable on this side the water, which had not been com- 
mitted, with the authentic vations, in the town of ——; I 
would mention the name, if this were not a true story. 

Larry Wynn (now Lawrence Wynn, Esq.) lived here. He had, as 
they say in the United States, ‘‘ hung out a shingle,” (Londonicé, put 
up a sign,) as attorney-at-law, and to all the twenty thousand inno- 
cent inhabitants of the place he was the oracle and the squire. He 
was besides colonel of militia, Se te —— 
sioner; appointments which speak volumes for prospects 
* rising we men” in our flourishing republic. I mention it for the 
peculiar benefit of Scotland. 

Larry was glad to see me—very. I was more glad to see him. 
I have a soft heart, and forgive e wrong generally, if it touches nei- 
ther my vanity nor my purse. I forgot his neglect, and called him 
“Larry.” By the same token, he did not call me ‘‘ Phil.” (There 
are very few that love me, patient reader, but those who do thus ab- 
breviate my pleasant name of Philip. I was called after the Indian 
sachem of that name, whose blood runs in this tawny hand.) Larry 
looked upon me as a man. I looked on him, with all his dignities 
and changes, through the sweet vista of memory—as a boy. His 
mouth had acquired the pinched corners of caution and mistrust com- 
mon to those-who know their fellow men; but I never saw it unless 
when speculating as I am now. He was to me the pale-faced and 
melancholy friend of my boyhood ; and I could have slept, as I used 
to do, with my arm around his neck, and feared to stir lest I should 
wake him. Had my last earthly hope lain in the palm ef my hand, I 
could have given it to him, had he needed it, but to make him sleep ; 
and yet he thought of me but as a stranger under his roof, and added, 
in his warmest moments, a “ Mr.” to my name! There is but one 
circumstance in my life that has wounded me more. Memory, avaunt ! 

Why should there be no unchangegbleness in the world? why no 
friendship ! or why am I, and you, gentle reader, (for by your con- 
— pore over these idle musings, you have a heart, too,) gifted 
with this useless and restless organ beating in our bosoms, if its 
thirst for love is never to be slaked, and its aching self-fulness never 
to find flow or utterance ' I would positively sell my whole stock of 
affections for three farthings. Will you say “two?” 

“You are come in good time,” said Larry, one morning, with a 
half-smile, “and shall be groomsman to me. I am going to be 
married 


“ Married?” 
“ Married.” 


opened his lips about his unhappy lunacy since my arrival, and I had 
felt hurt at thi nt unwillingness to renew our ancient confi- 
dence, but had felt a repugnance to any forcing of the topic upon 
him, and could only hope that he had ou or overcome it. I 
augured, immediately on this information of his intended marriage, 
that it must be so. No man in his senses, I thought, would link an 
im) oe to the fate of a confiding and lovely woman. 
He took me into his sleigh, and we drove to her father’s home. 
She was a flower in the wilderness. Of a delicate form, as all my 
countrywomen are, and lovely, as quite all certainly are not, large- 
eyed, soft in her manners, and yet less timid than confiding and 
sister-like, with a shade of melancholy in her smile, caught, perhaps, 
with the “trick of sadness” from himself, and a patrician slightness 
of reserve, or pride, which Nature sometimes, in very mockery of 
high birth, teaches her most secluded child—the bride elect was, as 
I said before, a flower of the wilderness. She no one of those 
women we sigh to look upon as they pass by, as if there went a frag- 
ment of tbe rock of cms blessed min ww 
The day arrived for the wedding, and the sleigh-bells jingled mer- 
rily into the village. The morning was as soft and genial as June, 
and the light snow on the surface of the lake melted, and lay on 
the breast of the solid ice beneath, giving it the effect of one white 
silver mirror, stretching to the edge of the horizon. It was exqui- 
sitely beautiful, and I was stending at the window in the afternoon, 
looking off upon the shining expanse, when Larry approached, and 
laid his hand familiarly on my shoulder. 
“ What glorious skating we shall have,” said I, “if this smooth 
water freezes to-night!” 
I turned the next moment to look at him; for we had not skated 
ther since I went out, at his earnest entreaty, at midnight, to 
sku: the little lake where we had passed our boyhood, drive 
away the fever from his brain, under the light of a full moon. 
He remembered it, and so did I; and I put my arm behind him, 





I repeated the word after him, for I was surprised. He had never | 











buried in it, and the mountains and valleys were like the vast waves 
of an illimitable sea, congealed, with its yesty foam, in the wildest 








for the colour fled from his face, and I thought he would have sunk 
| to the floor, 


“ The moon is full to-night,” said he, recovering instantly to a 
cold self-possession. 

I took hold of his hand firmly, and, in as kind a tone as I could 
summon, spoke of our early fri ip, and apologizing thus for the 

asked if he had quite overcome his mel y disease. 
His face worked with emotion, and he tried to withdraw his hand 
from my clasp, and evidently wished to avoid an answer. 

“Tell me, dear Larry,” said I. 

“Oh heavens! No!” said he, breaking violently from me, and 
throwing himself with his face downward upon the sofa. The 
tears streamed through his upon the silken cushion. 

“Not cured? And does she know it!” 

“No! no! thank heaven! not ag x 

I remained silent a few minutes, listening to his suppressed 
moans, (for he seemed hvart-broken with the confession,) and pity- 
ing while I inwardly condemned him. And then the picture of that 
lovely and fond woman rose up before me, and me aceon 
concealing his fearful malady from a wife, and the fixed insanity in 
which it must end, and the whole wreck of her hopes and his own 
prospects and happiness—and my heart grew sick. 

I sat down by him, and as it was too late to remonstrate on the 
injustice he was committing toward her, I asked how he came to ap- 
point the night of a full moon for his wedding. He gave up his 
reserve, calmed himself, and talked of it at last as if he were relieved 
by the communication. Never shall I forget the doomed pallor, the 
—s eye, and feverish hand of my poor friend during that half 


ur. 

Since he had left college he had striven with the whole energy of 
his soul against it. He had into business—he had kept his 
bed resohutely night after night, till his brain seemed on the v of 
frenzy with the ‘ort—he had taken opium to secure to hi an 
artificial sleep ;—but he had never dared to confide it to any one, and 
he had no friend to sustain him in his fearful and lonely hours; and 
it grew upon him rather than diminished. He described to me with 
the most touching pathos how he had concealed it for years——how he 
had stolen out like a thief to give vent to his insane restlessness in the 
silent streets of the city at a. and in the more silent solitudes 
of the forest—how he had prayed, and wrestled, and wept over it— 
and finally, how he had come to believe that there was no hope for 
him except in the assistance and constant presence of some one, who 
would devote life to him in love and pity Poor Larry! I put up a 
silent prayer in my heart that the desperate experiment might not 
end in agony and death. 

The sun set, and, according to my prediction, the wind ry a 
suddenly to the north, and the whole surface of the lake, in a few 
hours, became of the lustre of polished steel. It was intensely 
cold. 

The fires blazed in every room of the hride’s paternal mansion, 
and I was there early to fulfil my office as master of the ceremonies at 
the bridal. My heart was weighed down with a sad boding, but [ 
shook off at least the appearance of it, and cupenintanded tho con- 
coction of a huge bow! of punch, with a merriment which commu- 
nicated itself in the shape of the most joyous hilarity to a troop of 
juvenile relations. ‘The house resounded with dheie shouts of 

jaughter. 

‘Eine midst of our noise in the small inner-room entered Larry. 
I started back, for he looked more like a demon possessed than a 
Christian man. He had walked to the house alone in the moon- 
light, not daring to trust himself in a I turned out the 
turbulent troop about me, and tried to dispel his gloom, for a face 
like his at that inoment would have put to flight ; 
party ever assembled on holy ground. He seized on the bow! of 
strong spirits which I had mixed for a set of hardy farmers, and 
before I could tear it from his lips had drunk a quantity which, in 
an ordinary mood, would have intoxicated him in an hour. 
He then sat down with his face buried in his hands, and in a few 
minutes rose, his eyes sparkling with excitement, and the whole 
character of his face utterly c , t he had gone wild. 

“ Now, Phil,” said he; “now for my bride!” And with an un+ 
becoming levity he threw open the door, and went half ing i 
the celle where the hibnds wend already assembled to — | 
ceremony. 

I followed with fear and anxiety. He took his rent the si 
of the fair creature on whom he had placed his life, 
though sobered somewhat by the impressiveness of the scene, the 
wild sparkle still danced in his eyes, and I could see that every 
in his frame was excited to the last pinch of tension. If 
fallen a > pninaery maniac on the floor, I should not have 
astonished. 

The ceremony proceeded, and the first tone of his voice in 
response startled even the bride. If it had rung from the 
a cavern, it could not have been more sepu 1 looked 
with a shudder. His lips were curled with an exulting 
mixed with an indefinable fear; and all the blood in his 
ed settled about his eyes, which were so bloodshot and 
have ever since wondered he was not, at the first glance, 
of insanity. But oh! the heavenly sweetness with 
loveliest of creatures promised to love and cherish him, in si 
and in health! I never go to a bridal but it half breaks my 
and as the soft voice of that beautiful girl fell with its 
meaning on my ear, and I looked at her, with lips calm 
moistened, vowing a love which I knew to be stronger 
to one who, I feared, was to bring von oe and sorrow i 
bosom, my eyes warmed with irrepressible tears, and I wept. 

The stir in the room as the clergyman closed his ¥ 
to awake him from a trance. He looked iooeal Wik 
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' face for a moment; and then, fixing his eyes on his bride, he sud- 
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denly clasped his arms about her, and s¢ her violently to his 
bosom, broke into an hysterical passion of tears and laughter. 
Then, suddenly resuming his self-command, he apologized for the 
over-excitement of bis feelings, and behaved with a forced and 
gentle propriety till the guests departed. a 

There was an apprehensive gloom over the spirits of the small 
bridal party teft in the lighted rooms ; and, as they gathered round 
the fire, I approached, and endeavoured to take a gay farewell. 
Larry was sitting with his arm about his wife, and he wrung my 
hand in silence as I said ‘‘ Good night,” and dropped his head 
upon her shoulder. IT made some futile attempt to rally him, but it 
jarred on the general feeling, and I left the house. 

Tt was a glorious night. The clear —— air had a vitreous 
brilliancy, which I have never seen in any other climate, the rays 





of the moonlight almost visibly splintering with the keenness of the 
frost. The moon herself was in her zenith, and there seemed 
nothing between her and the earth but palpable and glittering cold. 

I hurried home : it was but eleven o’clock : and, heaping up the 
wood in the large fire-place, I took a volume of “Ivanhoe,” which 
had just then appeared, and endeavoured to rid myself of my un- 
pleasant thoughts. I read on till midnight; and then, in a pause of 
the story, I rose to look out upon the night, hoping, for poor Larry’s 
sake, that the moon was buried in clouds. The house was near the 
edge of the lake; and as I looked down upon the glassy waste, | 
spreading away from the land, I saw the dark figure of a man kneel- 
ing directly in the path of the moon’s rays. In another moment he 
rose to his feet, and the tall, slight form of my poor friend was dis- 
tinctly visible, as, with long and powerful strokes, he sped away 
upon his skates along the shore. 

To take my own Hollanders, put a collar of fur around my mouth, 
and hurry after him, was the work of but a minute. My straps 
were soon fastened ; and, following in the marks of the sharp irons 
at the top of my speed, I gained sight of him in about half an hour, 
and with great effort neared him sufficiently to shout his name with 


a hope of being heard. 
“ lat Lar 


hid 


The lofty mountain-shore gave back the cry in repeated echoes ; 
but he redoubled his strokes, and sped on faster than before. At 
my utmost speed I followed on; and when, at last, I could almost 
lay my hand on his shoulder, I summoned the strength to my breath- 
less lungs, and shouted again—* Larry ! ” 

He half looked back, and the full moon at that instant streamed 
full into his eyes. I have thought since that he could not have seen 
me for its dazzling brightness ; but I saw every line of his features 
with the distinctness of daylight, and I shall never forget them. A 
line of white foam ran through his half-parted lips ; his hair streamed 
wildly over his forehead, on which the perspiration glittered in large | 
drops ; and every lineament of his expressive face was stamped with 
unutterable and awful horror. He looked back no more ; but, increas- 
ing his speed with an energy of which I did not think his slender 














frame capable, he began gradually to outstrip me. Trees, rocks, 
and hills fled back like magic. My limbs began to grow numb; my | 
fingers had lost all feeling, but a strong north-east wind was behind | 
us, and the ice smoother than a mirror, and I struck out my feet | 
mechanically, and still sped on. 
For two hours we had kept along the shore. The branches of the | 
trees were reflected in the polished ice, and the hills seemed hanging | 
in the air, and floating past us with the velocity of storm-clouds.— | 
Far down the lake, however, there glimmered the just visible light of 
a fire, and I was thanking heaven that we were probably approaching 
some human succour, when, to my horror, the retreating figure before 
me suddenly darted off to the left, and made, swifter than before, | 
toward the centre of the icy waste. Oh, heavens! what feelings were | 
mine at that moment. Follow him far I dare not ; for, the sight of | 
land once lost, as it would be almost instantly with our tremendous | 
speed, we perished, without a possibility of relief. 
He was far beyond my voice, and to overtake him was the only | 
hope. I summoned my last nerve for the effort, and, keeping him 
in my eye, struck across at a sharper angle, with the advantage of | 
the wind full in my back. I had taken note of the mountains, and | 
knew that we were already forty miles from home, a distance it | 
would be impossible to retrace against the wind ; and the thought of | 
freezing to death, even if I could overtake him, forced itself appall- | 
ingly upon me. 
Away I flew, despair giving a new force to my limbs, and soon | 
gained on the poor lunatic, whose efforts seemed flagging and faint. | 
I nearedhim. Another struggle ! I could have dropped down where | 
I was, and slept, if there were death in the first minute, so stiff and | 
drowsy was every muscle in my frame. 
“ Larry!” I shouted. “ Larry !” 
He started at the sound, and I could hear a smothered and breath- | 
less shriek, as, with supernatural strength, he straightened up his | 
bending figure, and, leaning forward again, sped away from me like | 
a phantom on the blast. 
I could follow no longer. I stood stiff on my skates, still going | 
on rapidly before the wind, and tried to look after him, but the® frost | 
had stiffened my eyes, and there was a mist before them, and they | 
felt like glass. Nothing was visible around me but moonlight and | 
ice, and wearily and slowly I began to retrace the slight path of | 
semicircles toward the shore. It was painful work. The wind | 





seemed to divide the very fibres of the skin upon my face. Violent | 


exercise no longer warmed my body, and I felt the cold shoot sharply ‘|| 
into my loins, and bind across my breast like a chain of ice; and, | 


with the utmost strength of mind at my command, I could just resist | 
the terrible inclination to lie down and sleep. I forgot poor Larry. | 
Life—dear life !—was now my only thought, so selfish are we in | 
our extremity ! 
With difficulty I at last reached the shore, and then unbuttoning 
my coat, and spreading it wide for a sail, I set my feet together, and | 
went slowly down before the wind, till the fire which I had before | 
noticed began to blaze cheerily in the distance. It seemed an eternity | 
in my slow progress. ‘T'ree after tree threw the shadow of its naked 
branches across the way ; hill after hill glided slowly backward ; 
but my knees seemed frozen together, and my joints fixed in ice ; | 
and if my life had depended on striking out my feet, I should have | 
died powerless. My jaws were locked, my shoulders drawn half | 
down to my knees, and in a few minutes more, I am well convinced, 
the blood would have thickened in my veins, and stood still, for ever. 
I could see the tongues of the flames—I counted the burning 
faggote—a form passed between me and the fire—lI struck, and fell 
prostrate on the snow ; and I remember no more. | 
The sun was darting a slant beam through the trees when I awoke. 
The genial warmth of a large bed of embers played on my cheek, 
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four Indians in their blankets, and, with her head on her 
knees, and her hands clasped over her ankles, sat an Indian woman, 
who had apparently fallen asleep upon her watch. The stir I made 
aroused her, and, as she piled on fresh ts, and kindled them to 
a bright blaze with a handful of leaves, drowsiness came over me 
again, and I wrapped the blanket about me more closely, and shut 
my eyes to sleep. 

I awoke refreshed. It must have been ten o’clock by the sun. 
The Indians were about, occupied in various avocations, and the 
woman was broiling a slice of deer’s flesh on the coals. She offered 
it to me as I rose; and having eaten part of it with a piece of cake 
made of meal, I requested her to call in the men, and with offers of 
reward easily induced them to go with me in search of my lost friend. 

We found him, as I had anticipated, frozen to death far out on 
the lake. The Indians traced him by the marks of his skate-irons, 
and from their appearance he had sunk quietly down, probably drowsy 
and exhausted, and had died of course without pain. His last act 
seemed to have been under the influence of his strange, madness, 
for he lay on his face, turned from the quarter of the setting moon. 

We carried him home to his bride. Even the Indians were affected 
by her uncontrollable agony. I cannot describe that scene, familiar 
as I am with pictures of horror. 

I made inquiries with respect to the position of his bridal cham- 
ber. There were no shutters, and the moon streamed broadly into 
it, and, after kissing his sinking bride with the violence of a mad- 
man, he had sprung out of the room with a terrific scream, and she saw 
him no more till he lay dead on his bridal-bed. 





SELECTIONS FROM NEW WORKS. 





[We received from Scotland, a short time since, in advance of 
the publication, the proof sheets of a collection of tales, among 
which we found one by James, the distinguished author of Riche- 
lieu. It is unquestionably new to American readers, and we there- 
fore give it a place in the Mirror. ] 





THE PEASANT OF BRITTANY. 


Tuere is, in a wild and unfrequented part of Brittany, a small 
farm-house, which I once visited with as much reverence as many a 
devout worshipper has felt at the shrine of his saint. It is situated 
at the distance of about a league from the small town of Nozay, and 
is within sight of a solitary windmill, on the hill beyond that place, 
called the Moulin a vent de Bohalard. Around it are about thirty 
acres of arable land, sheltered by the slopes that sweep down toward 
it on three sides; but beyond that little patch of cultivation, the 
hills around are—as every one knows who has visited that part of 
France—covered with heath, which, on the table-land at the sum- 
mit, ends in that sandy unproductive sort of track called landes. 

Early one day in the beginning of the month of June, and in the 
year of 1794, the old farmer who at that time cultivated the little 
spot of productive land which | have mentioned, and fed his sheep 
upon the neighbouring heaths, stood before his door gazing up to- 
ward the sky, as if to ascertain what sort of weather was to predo- 
minate during the day. His dress was simply that of a peasant of 
that province ; and the expression of his countenance, at the time I 
speak of, was stern and melancholy. Well, indeed, might it be so ; 
for, in the Vendean wars of the preceding year, his two sons—his 
only children-—had fallen in fighting gallantly against the revolu- 
tionary tyranny; and, childless in his old age, he stood and saw his 
country each day accumulating crimes, and drowning her best hopes 
in blood. 

As he paused before the cottage door on the day I mention, and 
gazed up to the sky, he saw nothing but thin gray clouds drifting 
slowly over the wide awful expanse of heaven, promising one of 
those warm wet days which so often serve as a link between the 
summer and the spring; but, when he let his glance sink to the side 
of the hill, he beheld a young woman descending toward him by a 
little path, which traced its wavy line amongst the heath and fern, 
till both heath and fern were lost in the arid /andes beyond. “Some 
one seeking milk,” he thought at first, as his eye rested on the figure ; 
and he was about to turn into his house, to see whether he had 
any to spare ; but there was something in the form of the approach- 
ing visitor—something in the step and in the air, that made him 
pause, and watch her coming more closely, while a strong expres- 
sion of anxiety gradually appeared in his straining eye. 

She came on rapidly, as if in haste, and yet with a wavering and 
uncertain step. as if much wearied. When nearer, too, he saw that 


her clothes were not those of a peasant girl, and through haste, and | 


terror, and fatigue, there shone an air of grace and dignity not to be 
mistaken. La Brousse took an involuntary step to meet her; and, 
as if he understood it all at once—as if he saw that she was the wife 
or child of some Vendean chief, flying from the revolutionary 
butchers—the words, “ Poor thing!” were murmured ere he had 
asked a question. 

When she came near, the spectacle she offered was a sad one. 
She was young and graceful, and exquisitely beautiful; but weari- 
ness, sorrow, and terror, were written in every line of her counte- 
nance, while her dress was soiled and torn, and dabbled in many 
parts with blood. Her story was soon told; for none of those at- 
tached to the cause of royalty, even in the times of the bitterest per- 
secution, ever hesitated to rely entirely upon the loyalty and honour 
of the Breton peasantry; so that Clara de la Roche, the daughter 
of the unhappy marquis of that name, who fell in the rout at Mans, 
related her tale to the ears of the good farmer La Brousse, with as 
much confidence of sympathy, protection and good faith, as if she 
had been relating it to the ears of a parent. He had once given 
shelter to her brother after some unsuccessful effort in the royal 
cause ; and she had now sought him out, and besought him with 
tears, to let her live even as a servant in his house, till some of 
those dreams of triumphant loyalty, in which the Vendeans still in- 
dulged, should at length be realized. 
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a concealed window, and which, though extremely amall, 
was neat and comfortable. Here, La Brousse told her, must 
spend the greater part of her day, as her brother had done while he 
lay concealed in his house ; but that, at night, when the doors and 
windows were all closed, she might come forth in security, and 
toward dusk might even venture to take a walk across the andes. 
While the good old peasant was still in the act of showing her 
how to open and to close the door at will, a step was heard behind 
them ; and, turning quickly round, Clara beheld a pretty peasant 
girl, of about eighteen or twenty, eatering the cottage; while old 
Brousse told her not to be afraid, as it was only Ninette, a cow- 
sin’s child, who kept his house for him, and who might be trusted 
as much as himself. Clara had no fears when she beheld a pea- 
sant; and she felt, too, as most women would feel, that although 
she might see but little of Ninette, yet there was a great comfort 
in having one of her own sex constantly near her. ‘The peasant 
girl, too, habituated to such scenes, seemed to understand her situa- 
tion at once, and came forward to speak to her with much kind- 
ness; but the tidings, that she had seen horsemen upon the hill 
riding about as if in search of some one, abridged all ceremony, and 
Clara at once took up her abode in her place of concealment. 
Scarcely was the door in the back of the armoire closed, and the 
interior of the cottage restored to its usual aspect, when Clara, as 
she listened anxiously, heard the tramp of horse—to her ears a 
sound accursed—and the shouting voice of soldiery disturbing the 
quiet solitude in which she had taken refuge. In another moment 
ce entered the cottage, and she soon found that she herself, to- 
ether with several other royalists, was the object of their search. 
ith breathless anxiety she continued to listen while the whole 
house was examined, with the exception of the very spot in which 
she lay concealed. Nor was her fear to end, even when the sol- 
diers had satisfied themselves that she was not there ; for, having 
given the farm of Dervais as a rendezvous to several of their com- 
rades scattered over the hill, the dragoons remained for several 
hours drinking, singing, and mingling together in a foul strain, which 
they called conversation, blasphemy, ferocity, boasting, and ribaldry. 
At length, however, after many a weary moment spent by Clara in 
intense anxiety, the soldiers were joined by their companions ; and, 
mounting their horses, they once more rode away, leaving her to a 
longer interval of peace and security than she had known for 
many months. 





The wide kitchen of La Brousse’s farm-house was only lighted 
by one small resin candle ; but the eyes of Clara de la Roche were 
dazzled for a moment, and she was in the midst of the room, ere 
she perceived another figure besides those of the good farmer and 
his young relation. It was that of a man about six-and-twenty 
years of age, dressed in the garb of a peasant, and with a com- 
plexion so bronzed with the sun, as to speak plainly habits of constant 
exposure and toil. But still there was something in his appear- 
ance which at once made Clara de la Roche doubt that he was al- 
together that which he seemed. 

hen Clara entered, he was leaning with one hand upon a large 
oaken chair, his head slightly bent, and his eyes raised toward the 
opening door; but the moment he perceived that the steadfast 
gaze with which he regarded the fair fugitive raised a bright blush 
upon her cheek, he dropped his look to the ground; and, though 
there was space enough for all, drew back a step, as if to give her 
greater room to advance. 

Old La Brousse, who saw their eyes meet, and the surprise that 
painted itself on Clara's countenance at beholding a stranger, in- 
stantly came forward to quiet her apprehensions, by saying “* My 
nephew, Mademoiselle !""—but though Ninette looked from Auguste 
to the face of the young lady, with a glance that seemed to claim 
Clara’s admiration for the handsome young peasant, yet .she ap- 
penned, the moment after, to think that the eyes of Auguste de la 
rousse expressed somewhat more of admiration for the fair fugi- 





tive than was necessary or becoming. The whole family, however, 
were kind and gentle toward her, and Clara sat down with them to 
their homely supper. Ninette was soon all gaiety ; but the young 
peasant was grave, and even sad. Nevertheless, in the course of 
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the evening, he spoke to Mademoiselle de la Roche more than 
once ; and, when Clara retired to her place of concealment, she 
needed no other voice to tell her that neither his birth nor his edu- 
cation had been amongst the peasantry of Bretagne. 

At night, as soon as the house was completely closed in, and al! 
prying eyes excluded, Clara again ventured from her place of con- 
cealment ; and certainly, if she had before appeared handsome in the 
eyes of Auguste, she now, refreshed by repose, looked loveliness it- 
self. Clara could not but feel that she was admired ; and perhaps, 
at another moment, the admiration of the young stranger, whose 
tone, and manner, and language, as well as his appearance, all belied 
the character he assumed, might not have been unpleasant to a heart 
naturally gentle and affectionate, and ready to cling to any thing for 
support and consolation. But she saw, at the same time, that every 
look that Auguste turned toward her, every word that he addressed 
to her, inflicted a pang upon Ninette ; and though Clara well knew 
that the passion the poor g:rl was nourishing, could only end in herruin, 
if the object of it was base ; and in her unhappiness, if he were noble 
and virtuous, yet her heart was not one willing to inflict pain upon 
any human being; and she remained cold, silent, and reserved, 
where she would gladly have confided her feelings, her sorrows, and 
her hopes. 

During the course of the day that followed, Ninette scarcely came 
near the place of Mademoiselle de la Roche’s concealment ; and al- 
though, two days before, Clara had regarded it with delighted satis- 
faction, as the first secure resting-place she had found for long, she 
now began to feel the confinement and the solitude irksome. At 
length, however, night came, and this time it was the voice of La 
Brousse himself that gave the signal for her to come forth. Ninette 
was sitting pettishly in one corner of the room, while Auguste stood 











by the table with his hand resting upon a small packet of books, 
which he was not long in offering to Clara, as a means of occupying 


The old man led her in as tenderly, and as affectionately, as if || her solitary hours. He did so with the calm and graceful ease that cha- 


she had been his own child, set before her all his cottage afforded, | racterized his every action ; but there was a light in his 


soothed her sorrow, and spoke the sweet hope of better days and 
happier fortunes. ‘She could not act as his servant,” he said, 
looking at her small, beautiful hands, ‘for her appearance would 


at once betray her; but the daughter of a noble royalist—and es- | 


pecially a child of the house of La Roche—should never want bread 
or protection, while old La Brousse could give it, though the very 
act might cost his life. Mademoiselle, however, must consent to 
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4 as he did sc, 
that added a pang to all those that Ninette was already inflicting on 
herself, and gave even Clara no small pain on her account, tliough her 
own heart beat, and her own cheek burned, she scarce knew whv. 

The conduct of Ninette, indeed, acted as a restraint upon all. 
She sat gloomy and frowning, biting her pretty lips in silence, while 
old La Brousse chid her, though not unkindly, for her ill humour ; 
and the young stranger, unconscious of the feelings he had himself 


lie concealed,” he added ; and he showed her how the back of one || excited, gazed upon her with surprise. Perhaps it was Clara de la 


a thick blanket enveloped me, and beneath my head was a soft | of those wide armoires, which are so common in that country, had || Roche alone that saw and understood the real motives of the poor 
On the opposite side of the fire lay 


cushion of withered leaves. 


been contrived to act as a door to a little room beyond, which was 


girl's behaviour. She did not indeed know that from the frst hovr 














quetted herself into a passion im, which had received no en- 
couragement ; but she clearly saw that love was at the bottom of 
the poor girl’s heart, and she felt grieved that her presence should in 
any way give her a foretaste of the disappointment that she was des- 
tined ultimately to undergo. Her own heart, however, was clear. 

Her hand had been promised by her father to the son of an old and 
dear friend ; and, although she had never yet met him to whom she 
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was destined—though the death of her father and her brother left 
her free from all such men et a touch of the same en- 
thusiasm which inspired the loyalty of her house, mingled with her 


veneration for her father’s memory, made her set a watch upon 
her own feelings, lest she should ever be tempted to violate the pro- 
mise that he rad given. 


The sun had been up for several hours, and the small room, to the 
precincts of which she was confined, was close and oppressive ; 
and, after listening for a moment at the partition, to ensure that 
no strangers were in the farm, she knocked gently, to call the at- 
tention of Nimette. 

No one answered ; but on listening again, she plainly heard the 
‘young paysenne bustling about her usual occupations in the kitchen, 
and she.ence more endeavoured to make herself heard. Still no 
reply was returned ; and, concluding that some danger existed of 
which she was not aware, she desisted, and merely opened a small 
window, consisting of a single pane of glass, which, concealed 
ng the } 'y, served to give a portion of air and light to the 
apartment itself, without being discernible from the court-yard, into 
which at looked. 

Clara succeeded in drawing back the window, as she had done 
before-en the preceding day ; and the soft fresh air of summer, that 
now breathed warm and fragrant upon her cheek, made her long for 
peace and freedom. The little aperture was too high to afford any 
wiew f the world without; but Clara paused to listen, in order 
that ‘her ear night not be quite so much a prisoner as her eye. The 
first sounds she heard from the court, however, were not the most 
weloome. There was the tramp of armed men, the grounding of 
muskets ; and the next moment she could distinguish plainly from 
tthe ether side, the voice of old La Brousse speaking angrily to Ni- 
mette, as he entered the kitchen in haste. 

“Base girl!” he cried, “what mean these soldiers without? 
‘You have betrayed us, Ninette—you have betrayed us—and have 
brought the stain of treachery upon my hearth !—Out upon thee! 
‘Out upon thee, base girl !” 

Even as he spoke there were other sounds in the cottage; and 
it was now evident that the house was in the hands of a party of the 
revolutionary troops from Nantes. Clara trembled in every limb ; 
but she gently drew near, and listened at the door that opened into 
the armoire, wmle the commandant of the detachment, with many 
# threat and many a blasphemy, interrogated old La Brousse upon 
the place of her concealment. She was mentioned by name—her 
person was described—and there could be no earthly doubt that the 
information which led to the search that was then in rogress, had 
been accurate and anes. Still old La Brousse held out; and, as 
the soldiers seemed ignorant of the exact place of her concealment, 
he sternly refused to aid them by a word. At length, there was a 
pause ; and then the voice of the commandant was again heard in 
a tone of command. 

“Take him out into the court!” he said. “Draw up a party— 

ace the old brigand against the barn-door, and give him a volley ! 

t us see whether the wolf will die dumb! If she be given up, 
you save vour life, old man !” 

“It is wot worth saving,” replied La Brousse ; and there was a 
noise of feet moving toward the door. As we have said, Clara de la 
Roche trembled in every limb ; but she did not hesitate ; and, with 
a firm hand, she withdrew the bolt of the conceaied door, and in 
the next moment stood before her pursuers. The scene around her 
‘was one that t well make her heart quail. In the midst of a 
number of ferocious faces, sat the well-known Carrier, one of the 
most “ee monsters which the French revolution had gene- 
rated. is naked sword lay beside him on the table, and, with his 
hand, he pointed to the door, toward which a party of the soldiers 
were leading poor old La Brousse. In the other corner of the 
apartment, overpowered by the consciousness of base treachery, 
lay fainting on the floor the unhappy Ninette, not even noticed by 
those to whom she had betrayed the secret intrusted to her; and 
several soldiers were seen descending the staircase that led to the 
rooms above, through which they had been prosecuting an inefiec- 
tual search. The suddenness of Clara’s appearance, and her ex- 
traordinary beauty, seemed, for a moment, to surprise even Carrier 
himself ; and, starting up, he gazed upon her for an instant, at the 
same time making a sign with his hand to the soldiers who were 
leading the old farmer toward the door. 

Clara was very pale, and her heart beat with all that hurried 
throbbing to which the struggle between anguish, terror, and noble 
resolution, might well give rise. ‘TI claim your promise, sir !”"— 
she said, advancing toward the leader of the revolutionary force, 
‘*T claim your promise, sir! You said, if Clara de la Roche were 
given up, yonder old man’s life would be spared.” 

Carrier paused, and still gazed upon her; but his pause pro- 
ceeded from no feeling of mercy toward poor old La Brousse, nor 
from any difficulty in finding an excuse for violating his promise. 
Sach considerations never impeded the progress of a jacobin. He 
did pause, however ; and with a look, conveying to the mind of the 
anhappy girl more feelings of repugnance than the aspect of death 
itself might have done, he answered—“ You are as bold as you are 
beautiful. Knowing yourself to be a brigand, and the daughter of 
a brigand, are you not afraid ?” 

“IT have done no wrong,” replied Clara ; “‘and why should I fear?” 

“ Well, well,” he answered, “the time may come, and the time 
will come, when you will fear ; and when such is the case, send for 
Carrier, who may then, perhaps, find means to console you. As for 
that old brigand,” he added, assuming an air of dignity, “I will 
keep my word. Set him free; but take care, Citizen La Brousse, 
how you venture to shelter an aristocrat sgain. There will be no 
mercy for a second offence.” 

Clara looked upon her own fate as sealed, but she thanked hea- 
ven that her safety had not been purchased by the blood of the de- 
voted old man ; and, patiently suffering herself to be placed upon 
horseback, she was led away toward Nantes, the streets of which 
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stained with the blood of creatures, young, and fair, and beautiful 


as 
which escorted Clara de la Roche approached 
Loire, her eye rested on a large boat with 
nom athe every age, and sex, and class—from the old man 
with snowy hair, to the curly-headed child—from the lovely girl of 
eighteen, to the aged matron whose remaining hours could have 
been but few at best. They were tied together; and though some 
wept and cast down their eyes, while others looked up, appealing to 
the glowing heaven above them, all were silent. At length two or 
three ferocious-looking wretches, who had been pushing the boat 
forward toward the centre of the river, leaped into a smaller boat 
by: its side. A cannon shot was heard as a signal, a rope was 
drawn, which seemed to pass under the large bark ; it reeled for a 
moment as if upon a stormy sea—settled heavily down—there was 
a loud, parting shriek, as its human freight e the earth adieu 
for ever, and a howl of fierce delight from the monsters that lined 
the shore. 

Clara closed her eyes, and when she opened them again the boat 
with all it contained was gone ; but where it had last appeared, the 
waters were rushing and bubbling, as if the shallow river scarcely 
concealed the struggles of the two hundred victims, who at that mo- 
ment had found eternity beneath its waves. The brain of the poor 

risoner reeled ; her heart felt sick, the next moment sense forsook 
hg and she fell from the horse that bore her to such a scene of 
crime and horror. A brief pause of happy forgetfulness followed 
next ; and then, when her eyes opened, she found herself in a close, 
dark du with a multitude of her fellow-creatures lying around 
her, in loathsomeness, and misery, and disease, and despair. 


As the pa 
the banks of 
human 





Tt was night, and the farm of old La Brousse was left in solitude, 
for he had indignantly sent the unhappy girl who had betrayed the 
secrets of his dwelling back to her family ; and—suspecting that his 
own life and liberty had not been left to him, when much smaller 
offences were daily visited with death, without some treacherous 
motive—he had himself gone forth to seek, in the most obscure 
parts of the desolate tract amidst which his house was situated, the 

oung stranger whom we have seen under the name of Auguste. 
some evil chance, however, they had missed each other ; and, 
ahter the place had remained for some time without the presence of 
a single breathing thing, the door was gently opened, and the young 





stranger entered, habited as usual in the dress of a peasant. He 
| looked round the vacant kitchen in some surprise, at seeing it dark 
| and untenanted; and then, approaching the foot of the stairs, he 
| pronounced the names of La Brousse and Ninette. No answer was 
| of course returned ; but while he was anxiously striving to obtain a 
light from the half extinct embers, the door was again unclosed, 
and the old farmer stood beside him. 

“Haste, haste, La Brousse!” cried the young man. “Get me 
a light, and bring me my sabre and bugle. I hear Carrier is roam- 
ing the country with one of his infernal bands of murderers. He 
must be met with ere he returns to Nantes; and I have named the 
rendezvous for daybreak to-morrow, at the mill of Bohalard.” 

“Jt isin vain, Monseigneur !” replied the old man, “it is in vain! 
By this time he is in Nantes; and he has dragged Mademoiselle de 
la Roche along with him.” 

Auguste made no reply for several minutes ; and his first words 
were only, “My sabre and my bugle !” 

Casting himself down in a chair, while the old man went to bri 
the articles he demanded from the place where they were concealed, 
the other covered his eyes with his hands, and remained for several 
moments in deep and painful thought, from which he only roused 
himself for a moment to bolt the door by which he had entered. La 
Brousse at length returned; and Auguste, while buckling on his 
sabre and slinging the horn over his shoulder, grasped his arm, and 
whispered, “Up to the high window, La Brousse! I heard a noise 
but now in the court. Arm yourself as best you can, and then bring 
me news of what you see below. Quick! The moon is shining!” 

The old man ily came back with a me? eee in his hand, 
and a broad by his side ; and he now replied in the same low 
tone, that there were men evidently skulking under the shadow of 
the barn. 

“ We may save her yet !” exclaimed his young companion. “Now 
open the door!”’ and drawing with one hand a pistol, which had lain 
| concealed in a thick silk handkerchief that was tied round his waist, 
he held his bugle in the other, and prepared to go forth the moment 
the way was clear. As soon as his foot was beyond the threshold, 
«Qui va la?” was shouted from several different sides of the court- 
yard ; and the next moment five men with levelled = advanced 








into the moonlight, exclaiming, “‘ Rends toi, briga 
He raised the bugle to his lips, and for all reply blew one | 
| loud blast, waving back La Brousse who was following him, and 
then sprang once more into the cottage. For a moment the soldiers 
seemed uncertain; but, as he retreated, the word “ Fire!” was | 
iven, and the next instant the five muskets were at once discha . 
Three of the balls whistled through the doorway; but by that time | 
the young Vendean was himself masked by the wall, and had forcibly 
pulled the old farmer back out of the line of fire 


The struggle that followed, however, was a fierce one. It was 
the bold heart and the strong hand doing the bidding of hatred and 
‘revenge. Old La Brousse, notwithstanding the load of years, over- 


' powered one of the assailants that might have been his son, and cast 
headlong on the earth, while Auguste cut down another, but 
| the third sprang upon the old farmer, while struggling to terminate 
| the contest with the first opponent, and, seizing him behind, mas- 
| tered his arms and tied them in a moment with all the skill of a 





| jailer. 
| Brousse had ove 


At that instant Auguste turned upon him ; but the man that 
wered now rose up but little hurt, and the 
| young Vendean found himself attacked at once by two well-armed 
| men, each equal to himself in personal strength. The game they 
| seemed resolved to play was a deadly one; while one kept him 
' engaged, the other calmly loaded his musket, and the fate of Auguste 
' seemed decided; but scarcely had the cartridge been crushed down 
into the gun, when a large stag-hound dashed down from the high 
| grounds into the court, and at once to the throat of the second 
| soldier, at the very instant he was levelling his weapon at the head 
of the young Vendean : and ina minute or two after, while Anges 
| still prolo the combat with his opponent, and the gallant hound stili 
| held his grasp of the other, nine or ten men, in the wild costume of 
| Vendean soldiers, warned by the bugle of their leader, poured into 
| the court and overpowered all resistance. 
| A light was brought, and held alternately to the conntenances of 
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‘and then upon those of a middle-aged man, without displaying any 
i brutality of expression, or any marks of those savage 


passions which might be expected in the willing followers of tue 
blood-thirsty Caria. “Tt is as 1 ” cried Auguste, as he 
gazed upon the face of the elder. “ How is it, fellow, that you, who 
were so long faithful to our cause, are now amongst the foremost of 
its base adversaries, and are especially chosen to capture the son of 
your ancient master and benefactor?” 

“T was faithful to your cause,” replied the man, with an abrupt- 
ness which the revolutionists greatly affected, “as long as I had 
no opportunity of abandoning it; and I was chosen to capture you, 
because I knew your person. But I am pleading for my life—or 
rather for that of one to whom life is more valuable—this young 
man here, my son; and I know well that I must offer something 
more than words to purchase it at your hands. Listen to me then— 
if you will spare us and set us at liberty, I will set free her who 
was taken from this place this morning.” 

“Ha!” cried Auguste ;” “ free and unharmed ?” 

‘Free and unharmed as she went,” replied the other. 
had better take my offer, for it is her only chance for life.” 

Some farther conversation ensued, which it is unnecessary to 
detail. The soldier named the time—the night following-—and the 
place—a sequestered spot upon the banks of the Loire, about two 
miles above the city of Nantes. He spoke boldly in regard to his 
power of performing what he promised. His son willingly under- 
took to be his surety ; and after some discussion amongst the Ven- 


deans, in 7 to the propriety of liberating him, he was at length 
set free, and departed. 


“You 


Tt was a soft calm night, with the moon shining clear and sweet 
in the sky. and one or two planets wandering hke boats of light 
over the surface of the profound blue ocean of the heavens. All 
the world, too, was hushed in sleep; and, as the young Vendean 
took his way toward the spot appointed for the exchange of the 
two prisoners, not a sound was to be heard but the steps of his 
own party. Between them they led the young soldier who had re- 
mained in their hands as a hostage ; and as they advanced through 
a winding dell, the tall trees of which hid the Loire from their sight, 
they paused at every aperture in the thick foliage, to gaze out 
over the waters. At length the dull sound of oars was heard from 
the water, and a small boat was seen shooting up the middle of the 
stream. In it there appeared but two persons, and one of them 
was evidently a female. The heart of the young Vendean beat 

nick while the rower pulled on, and then guided his boat direct to 
the little landing-place. It glided rapidly through the water, 
touched the shore, and in a moment after, the hand of Clara de la 
Roche was clasped in that of her deliverer. 

The young soldier was immediately set at liberty ; and, without 
the interchange of a word, sprang into the boat, and was dropping 
down the Loire with his father, while Clara, hardly believing her 
senses, was hurrying on with her new companion toward a t 
where horses had been prepared to carry them away from pursuit. 

“ Oh, sir, I feel that P have to thank you for more than life!” 
she said, at length, turning to him whom we have called Auguste. 
“For nothing—nothing, dearest girl!” he answered. “ Nay, 
do not start?” he added, marking the surprise which the expression 
he had used toward her called forth—“ nay, do not start !—Did 
not the man who set you at liberty tell you, that it was into the 
hands of Auguste de Beaumont, he was about to deliver you! Did 
he not say, that it was to the care and guidance of your promised 
husband, that he was about to yield you!” 

Clara had no time to reply ; for, ere she could express by one 
word any of the mingled emotions which such tidings might well 
call up in her heart, there was * rustle in the trees—a rush of many 
feet—a momentary struggle ; and in the end, she found herself once 
more a prisoner by the side of her lover, while a troop of revolo- 
tionary soldiers from Nantes insulted them by every sort of bitter 
mockery and coarse jest. 
It would be more harrowing than interesting to detail the passing 
of a night in the dungeons of a revolutionary prison. That 
night—however long dreadful it might seem to Clara de la 
Roche—passed at length ; and, by daylight, the minions of the 
est tyranny that ever darkened the earth, came to drag the unhappy 
irl to the fate reserved for all that was great and noble in France. 
trange however to say, that fate did not seem in her eyes so ap- 
palling as one might suppose. Weary of persecution, and terror, 
and t, and uncertainty, and grief, there was an anticipation very 
like a feeling of relief, in the thought of one brief step leading to 
immortality, and peace, and joy; and she advanced to the cart 
destined to drag her to the place of execution, with greater alacrity 
than her tyrants were accustomed or willing to behold. In the 
fatal vehicle were already placed Auguste de Beaumont, the friend 
who had accompanied him on his ill-starred expedition, and good 
old La Brousse, the farmer of Dervais. They weited but for her 
alone, and, when she was placed in the car, the word was given to 
march. The procession moved forward through the streets of 
Nantes toward the river, escorted by a small body of cavalry ; 
and, though the hour was yet early, it was remarked that la 
crowds were collected to see & sight which certainly hed not 
advantage of novelty in that unhappy town. There was a 
solemn stillnesc, too, in the multitudes, as the cart rolled 
the midst of them, that had something in it portentous as well as 
awful ; and a low murmur, like the rush of a receding wave, was 
heard, as the history of the two younger victims was whispered 
among the people. 
The tyrants, however, had no dread, and the vehicle went siowly 
on; when, in passing the end of a narrow street which led toward 
the Place d’Armes, the clatter of a horse’s feet at full gallop was 
heard from a liel avenue. The horse ¢ bat 
street was filled with , and for a minute there were hea 
loud murmurs at the er end. The next instant came 4 
found silence, during which nothing was distinguished bu 
creaking of the heavy cart wheels, and the slow tramp of the 
diers’ horses ; but then—one loud stentorian voice shouted, with a 
sound that was heard the whole street, “ Robespierre is 
dead!!! Down with the tyrants!!!” 
A cry of joy, and triumph, and encouragement, burst from the 
multitudes around, ‘The soldiers were overpowered in a moment ; 
one or two were killed on the spot. The cords that tied the pri- 
soners were cut—a thousand hands were held out to give them 
aid—a thousand voices cried fly here or fly there; but at length 
one, more prudent than the rest, exclaimed, “‘ To the gates! To 
the !” and in five minutes Auguste de Beaumont, bearing 
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| the two men who had the contest so fiercely, when the 





city, and the river which flowed past its streets, were every day 








' glare of the burning resin lighted first upon the features of a young, 


Clara in his arms, and followed by their fellow-prisoners, was clear 
of the city of Nantes. 
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FLORENCE. 
The grand-ducal guard—splendid costumes of the Florentine footmen—stri- 
f pleb mo a 
ast cplte frm thst ue tone —F Kener i nd comet ea 


Nope ond hr and other notables—studio Petudio of the ip oe ay sar ap wong 


Ws are for a ramble this morning, for the weather is too delicious 
to be wasted in-doors. Never was a calmer air, a bluer sky. The 
bells are ringing a peal through the town, and all the world aré in 
lively. motion. 

The trampling of horses’ feet, and a company of eight or ten offi- 

. cers, followed by their servants, are trotting slowly by. They are 
the guard of young nobles, going to attend the duke at the Pitti, 
How showily their gay, crimson uniforms appear in the sun as they 
mount the bridge, Santa Trinita ! There go carriages, two on the 
box, and two behind. Coachmen and footmen in Florence are dressed 
like emperors—the latter, in particular, shine in all colours, with every 
variety of livery, glittering with gold and. silver-lace, and with cha- 
peaux, and long plumes of white and green. They are generally cho- 
sen with an eye to their appearance ; they not unfrequently eclipse 
their masters in person and demeanour, and the horses and carriages 
are so noble and magnificent, that altogether they make a grand dis- 
piay. Here comes one. The large stately carriage, flung open, 
lined with dark crimson, and equipped with two or three embroidered 
cushions—the glossy horses go champing, prancing, and curvetting 
on. The footman is a negro, turbanediike a Saracen, and in an east- 
ern attire, glittering with decorations ; and the driver, a great square- 
chested, dignified fellow, is dressed like a lord—white breeches and 
white-topped boots, and white-drab surtaut. He sits on a broad seat, 
covered with dark crimson velvet, with hangings ; see his large mus- 
taches, his long whip, the air with which he crooks his elbow, and 
reins in his high-tempered steeds, as if he guided the chariot of the 
sits. How proud and stately they are, horses and all! What a clat- 
tering, stamping and trampling upon the flat flag-stones! What a 
glistening and flashing as he brings his horses almost upon their 
haunches to turn the corner into the Lung’Arno! The display of such 
equipayes in Florence, far exceeds any thing I ever saw. 

Italy is made up of contrasts, and here comes one. That frail 
smal! cart—that poor little patient ass, with a bag hanging from his 
nose, long since exhausted of his food—that ragged peasant walking 
by its side. Florence is full of asses—(I mean quadrupeds.) They 
are curiously small, and toil along before a species of vehicle, not 
existing in English countries, and probably without an English name. 
They are loaded with offals, or cauliflowers, or fruit, etc. and are ad- 
mirably adapted to streets, so narrow, and without side-walks ; you 
never fear being run over by such an affair. The two equipages il- 
lustrate at once the difference between the two classes of society— 
the peasants and the lords. 

But here comes a third, and on a brisk trot. This is the gig used 
by the Italian young men, of the lower order, in excursions of plea- 
sure. It is a curiosity for its awkwardness and ugliness. A low 
gig seat, with the shafts lifted above the horses’ shoulders, so as to 
give the whole concern a ludicrous inclination backward. They ride 
in it three at a time, driving furiously through the streets, to the peril 
of the foot passengers, and generally smoking long cigars, and hum- 
ming opera-tunes. With all its want of convenience, it has the cha- 
racteristic of the Italians, ornament instead of comfort. The sad- 
dle is an uncouth construction, overloading the horse ; and the harness 
is thickly studded with brass nails, which shine brightly in the sun. 

And here comes a party of American friends. An American face 
in Florence is delightful, and the sound of English, music. You can 
not think what a relief it is to let your thoughts run on in your own 
language. After groping, stumbling and toiling in Italian, the tran- 
sition to English is like disburdening you of a painful load, lifting 
you into a carriage, or gifting you with a pair of wings. You breathe— 
you whirl—you fly—from thought to thought—and wish the deuse 
had the tower of Babel. 

Yonder go a group of barefooted friars—what striking heads. This 
is the land of convents and nunneries. The ceremony of taking the 
veil in a Capuchin nunnery, took place the other day at Sienna. The 
victim was a beautiful young girl, as all the victims must be, for the re- 
quisites of the order are rank, youth, wealth, loveliness, talents, edu- 
cation, and a perfect freedom from moral reproach and. bodily, defor- 
mity. They are denied the privilege of forsaking the world, unless 
possessed of every thing which can render it attractive. An imper- 
fect nail, is a disqualification. The victim of this amazing mania is 
not admitted on her first application. It must be no sudden impulse, 
no passing enthusiasm which inspires her with horror of life, indiffer- 
ence to her fellow-creatures and to nature, and willingness to enter 
living into a sepulchre—more dreadful than the narrow house of the 
dead. She must adhere to her resolution six months before the gates 
close upon her forever, and during this interval she is carried con- 
tinually into the most fashionable and fascinating society, arrayed in 
costly apparel, tempted by every luxury, and sedulously exposed to 
all the enchantments of art and nature. Music, wine, scenery, elo- 
quence, poetry, gay company, freedom, admiration, and thoughts of 
love and domestic peace woo her in turn to waken the spark of hu- 
man feeling and affection, which may, peradventure, lie dormant in 
her bosom. If that spark be indeed dead, or if, as is more probable, 


the influences of education and the excitement of the adventure, or 
pride, or shame, or unhappy love, lend her energy to smother the lurk- 
ing fire even from herself, at the expiration of the alloted period the 
ceremony is completed. The last novice was a creature of excel- 
ling dignity and beauty ; and the sight of her sacrifice, terrible almost 
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[ beyond endurance. Can you not appreciate the poetic material of 
this incident? The victim appears for the last time in public—the beau- 
tiful raven tresses are cut from her head—with every radiant ringlet 
a link of life is severed—a friend buried—a hope—a happiness gone 
forever. She has already thrown off her costly robes, and has only one 
covering, a simple, coarse brown habit, worn next the skin—all she is 
hereafter destined to wear. Her tender feet are hidden in rude wooden 
shoes, without stockings. From that period she almost ceases to be a 
human thing. She never again sees any one—father, mother, or any 
relative, and they never hear a word concerning her. She is doomed 
not only to abandon pleasure, but to embrace pain, privation and 
wo, in their most horrid forms. She descends into utter oblivion— 
her voice is never heard—her fate never known. The fastings of the 
order are said to be almost too severe for nature, and they are striped 
perpetually and cruelly. For every careless action, or look—for every 
unholy thought, they are bound by dreadful obligations to suffer bit- 
ter penance. On their entrance, their graves are dug and shown to 
them, and they sleep every night in their coffins. A hundred years 
after death they are made saints. To what have priests and tyrants 
brought this land ? 

But hark! the solemn swell of a chant in the open air, and a reli- 
gious procession, composed of priests, women and others, comes 
slowly through the street. They bear aloft a crucifix and a large yel- 
low awning of silk, spread over the priest. With what e deep ear- 
nestness the people regard them, and how instantly the hats go off 
everywhere within hearing of their voices. That white-haired old 
man kneels with uncovered head, and gazes devoutly up to the holy 
symbols! It is the host—they are going to administer extreme 
unction—to dismiss the soul of some dying creature to the presence 
of the Creator. 

I will show you a pretty sight when we turn that corner. Look— | 
is it not rich? At the end of the dark street, and above the massive | 
old turretted walls, you see the shelving country with its olive plan- | 
tations and villas, looking down upon the town. It is cheerful amid | 
these gloomy lanes to let the eye rove through the lengthened pas- | 
sages of high house-walls, dark as caverns, over the suburbs of the | 
city to the bright summer swell of a mountain, covered with foliage, | 
and crowned with towers and palaces, or melting in azure, and the | 
tops white with snow. How dark this street—how high—how nar- 
row—what gloomy buildings! What grated windows! What broad 
projecting eaves! But take care of your neck, for here comes a car- 
riage ; step a moment into this doorway, and look at the lady. The 
equipage is perfectly plain, of a light yellow, and without arms or 
ornament of any kind; one coachman, and one footman, in plain, 
dark frock-coats, and silver bands on their hats. The occupant is about | 
sixty, her person rather inclining to en bon point, and above the middle 
size. Her face is agreeable, and has evidently once been handsome. 
It is Madame Murat, the ex-queen of Naples ; ; they say she is mar- 
ried to General M‘Donald, but the relation is not publicly acknow- 
ledged ; if it were, she must yield up her title of gueen, which she | 
stil] maintains, exacting all the forms and homage due to royalty. 
She receives company at her palace, without any display of style or | 
magnificence. She is, however, preparing a mare suitable dwelling | 
in the Borg Ogni Santi. 

You may sate your curiosity in Florence with. celebrated folks. 
The ex-qeeen of Spain is here, on a visit, and the king and queen 
of Naples are also on their way. We shall presently pass the pa- 
lace of Louis Bonaparte, and apropos the gentleman in yonder car- 
riage is Jerome Prince Montfort, Here comes another lady of note, 
whose pretensions to en bon point, may be written without the 
‘‘rather” that is the Barocchi, the daughter of an Italian prince ; and 
Etiza Bonaparte, Napoleon’s sister. She is living here in a palace 
belonging to Jerome, and has separated from her husband, a Floren- 
tine, whom they do say she used ta beat unceremonigusly—but that 
must be scandal. 








On we go. amid the carriages and asses, always interested, and 
where do you think you are now? Before the studio.of a sculptor, 
with whose name those who admire the art in the United States are 
already familiar—Mr. Greenough. Allons ! Let us enter ; you will find 
him at his beautiful toil, modelling in the dull clay his inward sense 
of beauty. As you enter the arched passage, around lie rough hewn 
blocks of marble. What an art it is to find the delicate outline in 
a thing so. rude! With a common mallet and a simple chisel to wake 
the sleeping image of majesty and loveliness. To call forth the 
athletic limb—the rounded chest—the beaming face—the swol- 
len muscle, and all the perfection of the poet’s dream. What forms 
in these uncouth fragments await the master-hand to unveil their 
charms, locked like Ariel in the oak, till the touch of Prospero gives 
them freedom! The painter creates—the sculptor abstracts. What 
a conjuror 1s genius, and by what simple means he works his en- 
chantments. By removing particles from this shapeless mass— 








what effects are produced. It enchains—terrifies—melts and in- 
spires mankind. It isa Venus—a Laocoon—a dying Gladiator— 
an Apollo. It is cherished by kings, celebrated by poets, historians 
and nations, as a shrine, at which pilgrims gather from the remote 
parts of the globe, and from a valueless mineral it is clothed with a 
kind of divinity, and has become the reflection of soul, and copy of 
an image in the mind. Well! we are in at last, and enjoy the plea- 
sure of visiting a sculptor’s studio. It is curious to note the con- 
tents of his mind, ranged in visible outward forms around ; his so- 
litary thoughts turned to marble. Here are works, and models of 
works ; some gone forth already ; some half hewn, and just beam- 
ing upon you through the mist; others complete and ready to be 
launched upon their career of ages. There those lovely chanting 
cherubs, still smile in plaster, and: there a copy of Medora lies in 
colddeath. Majestic heads—sinewy limbs and graceful forms, are 
around ; and here is a model for the statue of Washington, ordered 
by congress for the Rotunda, in the Capitol, to which the people 








of the United States look forward with universal interest. A statue 








‘of Washington is a work not for the present day alone, but for future 
ages, and is to carry to latest posterity an idea, not only of the phy- 
sical features of the man, but the dignity, the religion, the triumph, 
and the sublime moral grandeur of his mind and character. Those 
interested in the success of this undertaking in America, and in the 
art generally, will be gratified to learn, that judges, whose names 
carry conviction, have congratulated the artist upon his conception 
of a statue corresponding with the subject, and beautifully identify- 
ing the illustrious hero with his most prominent and lofty attributes. 
The national statues of Rome were generally reared to tyrants, vo- 
luptuaries and assassins. When the republic of the west calls art 
to her aid, let it be to perpetuate such men as Washington. To 
illustrate rational liberty, philanthropy and true religion. The dig- 
nified simplicity of Mr. Greenough’s chaste and noble design most 
happily harmonizes with the character of his subject, and will be 
admired by every classical taste the more it is studied. The com- 
pletion of this great work will occupy several years. Many beau- 
tiful works are always to be seen in Mr. Greenough’s studio, to 
which travellers, particularly Americans, in Florence, are naturally 
attracted in numbers. His success in executing busts is remark- 
able. Some of the strongest likenesses I ever saw are rendered 
into the marble by his chisel. Mrs. White. of Florida; Captain 
Claxton, of the navy ; Mr. Alexander, the artist ; Mr. Cooper, Willis, 
and a great number of others attract great attention. Of his fancy 
pieces also, the chanting cherubs are a specimen. His wealthy 
countrymen in America may draw the most tasteful decorations for 
their drawing-rooms from his masterly chisel. T. 8. F. 
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PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY: 
| Pest Empressions of Poreign Scenes, Customs and Flannevs. 





ASIA MINOR. 

The eye of the camel—rocky sepulchres—virtue of an old passport 
backed by impudence—temple of Cybele—palace of Cresus—ancient 
church of Sardis—return to Smyrna. 

Unsieutty as the camel is, with its long snaky neck, its frightful 
hump, and its awkward legs and action, it wins much upon your 
kindness with a little acquaintance. Its eye is exceedingly fine. 
There is a lustrous, suffused softness in the large hazel orb that is 
the rarest beauty in a human eye, and so remarkable is this feature 
in the camel, that I wonder it has never fallen into use as a poetical 
simile. They do not shun the gaze of man like other animals, and 
I pleased myself often when the suridjee slackened his pace, with 
riding close to some returning caravan, and exchanging steady looks 
in passing with the slow-paced camels. It was like meeting the 
eye of a kind old man. 

The face of Mount Sypilus, in its whole extent, is excavated into 
sepulchres. ‘They are mostly ancient, and form a very singular fea- 
ture in the scenery. A range of precipices, varying from one to 
three hundred feet in height, is perforated for twenty miles with these 
airy depositories for the dead, many of them a hundred feet from the 
plain. Occasionally they are extended to considerable caves, hewn 
with great labour in the rock, and probably from their numerous 
niches, intended as family sepulchres They are now the conveni- 
ent eyries of great numbers of eagles, which circle continually around 
the summits, and poise themselves on the wing along the sides of 
these lonely mountains, in undisturbed security. 

We arrived early in the afternoon at Casabar, a pretty town at 
the foot of Mount Tmolus. Having eaten a melon, the only thing 
for which the place is famous, we proposed to go on to Achmet-lee, 
some three hours farther. The suridjee, however, whose horses were 
hired by the day, had made up his mind to sleep at Casabar, and so we 
were at issue. Our stock of Turkish was soon exhausted, and the 
hajji was coolly unbuckling the girths of the baggage-horse without 
condescending even to answer our appeal with a look. The mussul- 
man idlers of the café opposite, took their pipes from their mouths 
and smiled. The gay caféjee went about his arrangements for our 
accommodation, quite certain that we were there for the night. I 
had given up the point myself, when one of my companions, with a 
look of the most confident triumph, walked up to the suridjee, and 
tapping him on the shoulder, held before his eyes a paper with the 
seal of the pasha of Smyrna in broad characters at the top. After 
the astonished Turk had looked at it for a moment, he commenced 
in good round English and poured upon him a volume of incoherent 
rhapsody, slapping the paper violently with his hand and pointing to 
the road. The effect was instantaneous. The girth was hastily 
rebuckled, and the frightened suridjee put his hand to his head in 
token of submission, mounted in the greatest hurry and rode out of 
the court of the caravanserai. The caféjee made his salaam, and the 
spectators wished us respectfully a good journey. The magic paper 
was an old passport, and our friend had calculated securely on the 
natural dread of the incomprehensible, quite sure that there was not 
more than one man in the village that could read, and none short of 
Smyrna who could understand his English. 

The plain between Casabar and Achmet-lee, is quite a realization 
of poetry. It is twelve miles of soft, bright green-sward, broken 
only with clumps of luxuriant oleanders, an occasional cluster of the 
“black tents of Kedar” with their flocks about them, and here and 
there a loose and grazing camel indolently lifting his broad foot ftom 
the grass as ifhe felt the coolness and verdure to its spongy core. One’s 
heart seems to stay behind as he rides onward through such places. 

The village of Achmet-lee consists of a coffee-house with a single 
room. We arrived about sunset, and found the fire-place surrounded 
by six or seven Turks squatted on their hams, travellers like our- 
selves, who had arrived before us. ‘There was fortunately « second 
fire-place, which was soon blazing with faggots of fig and oleander, 
and with a pilaw between us, we crooked our tired legs under us on 
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the earthen floor, and made ourselves 2s comfortable as « total ab- 
sence of every comfort would permit. The mingled smoke of to- 
bacco and the chimney drove me out of doors as soon as our greasy 
meal was finished, and the contrast was enough to make one in 
leve with nature. The moon was quite full, and pouring her light 
down through the transparent and dazzling sky of the east with in- 
describable splendour. The fires of twenty or thirty caravans were 
blazing in the fields around, and the low cries of the camels and the 
hum of voices from the various groups, were mingled with the sound 
of a stream that came noisily down its rocky channel from the near- 
est spur of Mount Tmolus. I walked up and down the narrow 
camel-path till midnight ; and if the kingly spirits of ancient Lydia 
did not keep me company in the neighbourhood of their giant graves, 
it was perhaps because the feet that trod down their ashes came from 
a world of which Croesus and Abyattis never heard. 

The sin of late rising is seldom chargeable upon an earthen bed, 
and we were in the saddle by sunrise, breathing an air that, after our 
smoky cabin, was like a spice-wind from Arabia. Winding round 
the base of the chain of mountains which we had followed for twenty 
or thirty miles, we ascended a little, after a brisk trot of two or three 
hours, and came in sight of the citadel of ancient Sardis, perched 
like an eagle’s nest on the summit ofa slender rock. A natural ter- 
race, perhaps a hundred feet above the plain, expanded from the 
base of the hill, and this was the commanding site of the capital of 
Lydia. Dividing us from it ran the classic and “ gelden-sanded” 
Pactolus, descending from the mountair.s in a small, narrow valley, 
covered with a verdure so fresh, that it requires some power of fancy 
to realize that a crowded empire ever swarmed on its borders. Cross- 
ing the small, bright stream, we rode along the other bank, winding 
up its ascending curve, and dismounted at the ruins of the Temple 
of Cybele, a heap of gigantic fragments strewn confusedly over the 
earth, with two majestic columns rising lone and beautiful into the air. 

A Dutch artist, who was of our party, spread his drawing-board 
and pencils upon one of the fallen Ionic capitals, the suridjee tied 
his horses’ heads together, and laid himself at his length upon the 
grass, and the rest of us ascended the long steep hill to the citadel. 
With some loss of breath, and a battle with the dogs of a gipsy 
encampment, hidden so as almost to be invisible among the shrub- 
bery of the hill-side, we stood at last upon a peak, crested with one 
tottering remnant of a wall, the remains of a castle whose founda- 
tions have crumbled beneath it. It looks as if the next rain must 
send the whole mass into the valley. 

It puzzled my anmilitary brain to conceive how Alexander and 
his Macedonians climbed these airy precipices, if taking the citadel 
was a part of his conquest of Lydia. The fortifications in the rear 
have a sheer descent from their solid walls of two or three hundred 
perpendicular feet, with scarce a vine clinging by the way. I left 
my companions discussing the question, and walked to the other 
edge of the hill, overlooking the immense plains below. The tu- 
muli which mark the sepulchres of the kings of Lydia rose like small 
hills on the opposite and distant bank of the Hermus. The broad 
fields, which were once the “ wealth of Croesus,” lay still fertile and 
green along the banks of their historic river. Thyatira and Phila- 
delphia were almost within reach of my eye, and I stood upon Sar- 
dis—in the midst of the sites of the Seven Churches. Below lay 
the path of the myriad armies of Persia, on their march to Greece ; 
here Alexander pitched his tents after the battle of Granicus, wiling 
away the winter in the lap of captive Lydia; and over the small 
ruin just discernible on the southern bank of the Pactolus, “the 
angel of the church of Sardis” brooded with his protecting wings 
till the few who had “ not defiled their garments,” were ealled to 
“‘ walk in white,” in the promised reward of the apocalypse. 

We descended again to the Temple of Cybele, and mounting our 
horses, rode downto the Palace of Cresus. Parts of the outer walls, 
the bases of the portico, and the marble steps of an.inner court are 
all that remain of the splendour that Solon was called upon in vain 
to admire. With the permission of six or seven storks, whose 
coarse nests were built upon the highest points of the ruins, we se- 
lected the broadest of the marble blocks, lying in the deserted aréa, 
and spreading our travellers’ breakfast upon it, forgot even the 
kingly builder in our well-earned appetites. 

There are three parallel walls remaining of the ancient church of 
Sardis. They stand on a gentle slope, just above the edge of the 
Pactolus, and might easily be rebuilt into a small chapel, with only 
the materials within them. There are many other ruins on the site 
of the city, but none designated by a name. We loitered about, 
collecting relics, and indulging our fancies, till the suridjee remind- 
ed us of the day’s journey before us, and with a drink from the 
Pactolus, and a farewell look at the beautiful Ionic columns stand- 
ing en its lonely bank, we put spurs to our horses and galloped 
once more down into the valley. 

Our Turkish saddles grew softer on the third day’s journey, and 
we travelled more at ease. I found the freedom and solitude of the 
wide and unfenced country growing at every mile more upon my 
liking. The heart expands as one gives his horse the rein and 
gallops over these wild paths without toll-gate or obstacle. I can 
easily understand the feeling of Ali Bey on his return to Europe 
from the East. 

Our fourth day’s journey lay through the valley between Tmo- 
lus and Semering—the fairest portion of the dominions of Timour 
the Tartar. How gracefully shaped were those slopes to the 
mountains ! How bright the rivers! How green the banks! How 
like a new created and still unpeopled world it seemed, with every 
tree and flower and fruit the perfect model of its kind ! 

Leaving the secluded village of Nymphi nested in the mountains 
on our left, as we approached the end of our circuitous journey, we 
entered early in the afternoon the long plains of Hadjilar, and with 
tired horses and (malgré romance) an agreeable anticipation of 
Christian beds and supper, we dismounted in Smyrna at sunset. n.P.w. 
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NAUTICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Our readers are already aware that Captain Benjamin Morrell, 
whose “ Four Voyages to the South Sea and Pacific Ocean,” have 
been some time before the public, is now on his fifth voyage, for the 
purpose of opening a commercial intercourse with the inhabitants of 
his newly-discovered islands in the Pacific, which abound with tor- 
toise-shell, biche-de-mer, mother of pearl, etc. As a mean of facili- 
tating this design, he is accompanied by one of the chiefs of those 
islands, whom he brought home with him, for the purpose of civili- 
zing and educating, and to whom he has given the name of Sunday. 

Captain Morrell sailed from this port, on his present voyage, in 
the brig Margaret Oakley, on the ninth of March last ; and, after 
touching at the Cape de Verds, which he left on the fifteenth of April, 
he shaped his course for the Cape of Good Hope, which he doubled 
on the twenty-fourth of May. Five days after, his vessel sprung a 
leak, while contending with a violent gale, which kept her pumps 
going at the rate of about fifty thousand strokes in twenty-four 
hours. The location of the leak could not be ascertained, but con- 
tinued to increase to such an alarming degree, that it became ne. 
cessary to bear up for the most convenient port, which was Mauri- 
tius, or the Isle of France. where, by the blessing of Providence, 
the brig arrived, on the fourteenth of June, with four feet of water 
in the hold, her cargo and provisions much damaged, and the crew 
nearly exhausted by their Jabours at the pumps. Here the vessel 
was unladen, and underwent a thorough course of repairs ; she be- 
ing originally very badly built, and having laboured much in heavy 
gales and a rough sea. The captain calls her a “nautical coffin,” 
admirably calculated to insure the destruction of her inmates ! 

Having been favoured with the perusal of a private letter from 
Captain Morrell to a gentleman in this city, (S. Woodworth, Esq.) 
who has likewise furnished us with some very interesting extracts 
from the captain's private journal, of which he has received a copy, 
down to the twenty-third of June, we shall devote a portion of our 
columns to such selections as will be interesting to our readers. 
But as this department must be necessarily limited, we shall, at this 
time, confine ourselves to his description of the Isle of France, for 
the examination of which he had much time and leisure, from the 
fifteenth of June, until the second of September, when he sailed for 
Port Jackson, in New-Holland. 





MAURITIUS, OK ISLE OF FRANCE. 
ofa m Morrell to 8. Woodworth, 

mypeee hey aa of France, August, 1834, _~ 

“ Now, my dear sir, having made you acquainted with all the 
particulars of our unfortunate passage, until, through the almost 
miraculous interposition of Divine Providence, we were enabled to 
reach this island, when on the point of perishing in the great Indian 
Ocean, I will cali your attention to a subject which I know to be 
much more congenial to your taste. This lovely island, which, you 
know, hasbeen rendered “ classic ground,” by the fascinating pen of 
St. Pierre, in his affecting story of Paul and Virginia, is worthy of 
a more particular description than I have yet met with in any of our 
geographies or encyclopedias; and having had some leisure on 
my hands, I will give you the result of my own observations. 


“ Mauritius, or the Isle of France, is situated in the Indian Ocean, . 


about six hundred miles east of Madagascar, and perhaps seven 
hundred and fifty from the eastern coast of Africa. This island 
is of a circular, or rather elliptical form, about one hundred and 
fifty miles in circumference, and is computed to contain four hun- 
dred and thirty-two thousand six hundred and eighty acres of sur- 
face. It was among the earliest discoveries of the enterprising 
Portuguese, east of the Cape of Good Hope ; being first landed on 
by Don Pedro de Mascarenhas, who named it ha da Cerno. In 
1598, it was taken possession of by the Dutch, under the command 
of Admiral Wibrand Von Warwick ; and in 1644 they established 
a colony at its south-eastern extremity ; which was afterward re- 
moved to the Cape of Good Hope. They called the whole island 
Mauritius, in honour of Prince Maurice, their stadtholder. On the 
twentieth of September, 1715, it was taken possession of by the 
French, who called it the Isle of France, and established a colony 
on it a few years afterward. In 1840 it was taken by the English, 
and its possession confirmed to them by the peace of 1814. 

“The island appears to be composed of rugged and pointed 
mountains of rock, which generally diminish in elevation toward 
the sea-coast, forming an uneven but highly picturesque surface. 
Romantic caverns of considerable extent, are found among these 
mountains, some of whose summits.are generally covered with snow. 
The climate, however, is warm, pleasant, and highly salubrious ; 
the air being almost perpetually clear and serene, although, in par- 
ticular seasons, occasionally disturbed by hurricanes. The soil, in 
many places, is red and stony, but the island abounds with well- 
watered tracts of great fertility. The bold outline of its geological 
features is imposing and interesting. ‘The whole prospect is varie- 
gated, and the eye alternately relieved by wood-crowned heights, 
covered with the best ebony in the world; separated by plains and 
valleys, which are clothed with perpetual verdure, and sheltered 
from the rays of a tropical sun, by groves of oranges, citrons, and 
bamboos. Here and there are seen fields of maize, indigo, and 
meadows of perennial green, intersected with sparkling rivulets. 
A never-failing moisture exists on the summits of the mountains, 
which steals down to the vales below, at once enriching and beau- 
tifying them. 

“ Toward the northern part of the island, on its western shores, 
the surface is more level and more thickly inhabited than elsewhere. 
Here are the harbour and town of Port Louis, surrounded by coun- 





try seats and villas; while the eastern side of the island, which is 
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well watered and rich i in good pasturage, is is principally appropr appropriated 
to the purposes of grazing cattle, and other agricultural operations. 

« Port Louie is eltuated at the bottom ef © triangular bay, which 
is sufficiently capacious for two hundred sail of shipping to ride at 
anchor at once with safety. Here is also a good dock-yard. The 
town, or, as some term it, the city, of Port Louis is built principally 
of wood, but covers considerable ground; being mostly on one 
street, about two miles in length. It has more the appearance of an 
American seaport, than any other I have ever visited east of the 
Cepe of Good Hope ; both as respects the bustle of business and 
the appearance and manners of the inhabitants, who are mostly 
descendants of noble French families of the ancient regime: they 
are remarkable for their polished manners ; with all thet gaiety and 
vivacity which are so characteristic of the French. The females, 
in particular, are remarkably handsome, and highly engaging in 
their courteous deportment and affable demeanour to strangers. 

“ T have been treated here with the greatest civility, by every one 
with whom I have had any intercourse ; particularly by the governor, 
and others who hold official stations ; from all and each of whom I 
have received many polite attentions, and invitations to parties of 
amusement. All ‘ the lions’ have been shown me, of course ; and to 
every spot remarkable for its beauty, its sublimity, or its legendary 
annals, I have been conducted by chaperons well versed in the Jo- 
calitiesof the island. Saint Gerand’s Pass, Cape Misfortune, ‘Tomb 
Bay, and other points distinguished by appellations derived from 
the amusements or misfortunes of St. Pierre's ill-fated lovers, I 
have inspected with much interest. Among other celebrated spots, 
I have visited the beautiful valley where their ashes have reposed in 
silence for more than fourscore years. This is a sort of pious pil- 
grimage which few neglect to perform who visit this lovely island. 
Their humble sepulchres are much dilapidated by the rude hand of 
time ; but cannot fail to call up associations of the most tender and 
interesting character in every mind which is the least tinctured with 

poetry or sensibility. 

“You are aware, I presume, that, notwithstanding the gossamer 
veil of fiction with which the enchanting pen of St. Pierre has en- 
veloped the history of these devoted and unfortunate !cvers, the 
story is founded on fact, and all its principal incidents are literally 
true. Here in this sequestered vale have their ashes reposed, side 
by side, since the commencement of the year 1753; the ship St. 
Gerand, of seven hundred tons, in which Virginia came passenger 
from France, having been wrecked on the twenty-fifth of December, 
1762, on the north end of the island, in the district of Pamplemous- 
ses. The passengers and crew all perished but seven. In speaking 
of the virtues and misfortunes of this amiable pair, the author says, 
‘ It was not necessary for me to compose a romance, in order to ex- 
hibit a representation of happy families. I deciare, in the most 
solemn manner, that those which I am going to display, have aetu- 
ally existed, and4hat their history is strictly true, as to the principal 
events of it.’ 

“Like every region between the tropics, the isle of France is 
visited by those double seasons alluded to by Thomson— 

‘Great are the scenes—that see, each — year, 

‘ Returning suns, and double seasons pass 
This phenomenon, you are aware, is owing to the necessity of the 
case ; as On every spot within the tropics, the sun must be vertical 


| twice in each year; so that each place experiences two summers, 


or periods of extreme heat. The sun's north declination produces 
a winter south of therequator; and vice versa. But as this island 
is situated near the southern limit of the tropical belt, the seasons 
are different from what they are nearer the equinoctial line. 

“The first season here commences in May, and is accompanied 
by south-east winds, at which period the island is subject to squalls 
and rain. These rains are generelly very beneficial to the corn, 
though their excess sometimes injures it. The second season be- 
gins in September, at which time the south-east winds are succeeded 
by those of the north-west. The sun, in his southern declination, 
now the zenith, warming the atmosphere, and preparing 
it for those winds and rains which distinguish the third season, com- 
mencing in December and lasting until March ; when it is succeeded 
by-the fourth, or dry season, which continues about six weeks. 

“ This division of the year has reference, more particularly, to the 
agricultural interests of the island, and its peculiar modes of cultiva- 
tion ;. for there are, actually and correctly speaking, but two seasons 
in Mauritius—those of the southern and northern monsoons. During 
the first, the wind varies from south to south-east ; and during the 
second, the prevailing winds are from north to north-east. The 
south-east winds are strong, and sometimes violent; but they are 
not dangerous to the shipping lying in Port Louis, as they wever ex- 
ceed a certain degree of force. The winds from the north-east, 
which are weak, and interrupted by calms, prevail during what is 
called the rainy, tempestuous, and hurricane season. It is indeed 
considered as the winter, though it is the hottest season of the year ; 
and receives that denomination from the fact that, while it lasts, few 
ships venture out to sea; and the voyage to the Indies can only be 
made by a very long and circuitous route. 

“The south-east winds at Mauritius impart a certain freshness to 
the air, but while they prevail nearly every thing ceases to vegetate, 
especially in those parts which are exposed to their immediate influ- 
ence. It is from this circumstance, that the trees, fruits, etc., sel- 
dom attain to any degree of maturity or perfection in the district of 
Pamplemousses, which is almost entirely cleared of its forests. The 
orange and lemon-trees suffer most from the south-east winds, when 
not sheltered by nature or art; while those which grow in the woods 
are flourishing and lofty. This wind is so inimical to vegetation, 
that the south-eastern branches of a fruit-tree are often barren, while 
“The tamarind-tree, which is of a more hardy nature, and less 





susceptible of injury from atmospheric changes, braves the malig- 











appropriate shelter and protection to such tender-and delicate fruit- 
trees as are planted in gardens. The idea of a sweet, delicious 
orange receiving the protection of a hardy acid tamarind, might 
suggest to a poetical imagination, the protection for which beauty 
and innocence look up to man—who, by the way, sometimes savours 
more of the crab-apple, than of the pulpy juicy tamarind. In de- 
scribing the fervid temperature of a tropical climate, the bard of the 
Seasons says— 
‘ Lay me reclined, 

Beneath the spreading tamarind, that shakes, 

Fann’d by the breeze, its fever-cooling fruit.’ 
‘The tamarind, however, is of such a slow growth in this island, 
that it is thought undeserving of any care or cultivation. At the 
Cape of Good Hope, the Dutch shelter their fruit-trees from the 
south-east winds, by surrounding and intersecting their gardens with 
thick-planted hedges of oak. The bamboo is often planted for that 
purpose, on this island ; but its roots spread to such a great distance 
and grow to such an enormous size, as to injure if not ruin the very 
objects which it is their province to shelter and protect! 

“The nights in this island are generally very fine, particularly in 
the seasons of the north-east winds. Tropical twilights, you know, 
are always short ; and the sun rises, at this season, with a serene 
aspect. At about ten o’clock, small clouds appear, and continue to 
accumulate without any visible motion. They occupy but a small 
space in the heavens, when a few drops of rain descend, which is 
a certain sign and precursor of the shower that is to follow. Sud- 
denly, the sky is completely enveloped with clouds ; and so imper- 
ceptibly is it overcast, that it is impossible to perceive the source 
or origin of the obscurity. ‘These inundating showers continue for 
about two hours, and when they cease, vapours arise from the offing 
and proceed to cross the island, until their course is impeded by the 
mountains which rise behind Port Louis; on the eastern declivity 
of which, in the centre of a large rocky amphitheatre opening to the 
north, once stood the cottages of Paul and Virginia. 

“ During the season of the south-east winds, on the contrary, par- 
ticularly in the evenings, a small rain is frequently seen to fall, 
though the sky, without a cloud and adorned with stars in full 
lustre. At the extremity of the harbour, beautiful single and double 
rainbows, that nearly cut the zenith, are also produced by the moon— 
a phenomenon truly interesting and sublime.” 
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A BALL AT HEAD-QUARTERS, IN 1780. 
“ And when did nobler chieftain, for a time, 

Forget the foe, and throw his target by, 

To form, with lovelier nymph, the mazy ring?” 
New-Jersgy, owing to her situation, had, from the commence- 
ment of the war, endured her full share of its trials, and had expe- 
rienced all its oppressive and desolating consequences; but still the 
patriotic dispositions of her sons arose from every pressure, elastic 
as the palm, with increased firmness and vigour; and to the many 
burdensome, yet unavoidable requisitions which were made upon 
them, by the order of General Washington, for the relief of his 
famishing army, they answered with a degree of cheerfulness and 
constancy that surprised while it delighted him ; inasmuch as it 
prevented the necessity of enforcing those orders by a measure 
from which his generous soul revolted, that of a military impress- 
ment. Certainly, had he been aware of the love and confidence 
with which he had inspired them, during the several periods of his 
residence among them, he could never have doubted, for a moment, 
their readiest acquiescence to his will. Morristown had been se- 
lected by the commander-in-chief as the most appropriate spot for 
his general rendezvous or head-quarters ; as the surrounding country 
offered greater comfort and security to his troops, with the certainty of 
a plentiful supply of wood and water. The house he occupied was 
the largest and most agreeable in the village. Its site was a gentle 
elevation, commanding a view of the town and the distant moun- 
tain-scenery, and, on the left, was a small wood, in which huts 
were erected for the accommodation of his guard. The park of 
artillery, commanded by the brave General Knox, was stationed at a 
short distance from the town, and near it the Pennsylvania line, while 
the main body of the army were encamped in huts of their own con- 
struction, upon a well-chosen piece of ground, on the road leading 
to Basking-ridge. Morristown, at this epoch, presented a scene of | 
gaiety and even splendour, notwithstanding the recent caballing for | 
provisions which had rung the alarum from county to county ; the poor | 
fellows had eaten their bread, and remembered their miseries no more. | 

The day was fast closing in—the glowing tints of the sky were | 
deepening to purple, and no longer gilded the starry banner, that | 
proudly floated from the balcony, at head-quarters ; but from the hotel | 
of the village, around which numberless sleighs were collected, issued | 
a blaze of light, while a full band of music announced that this was | 
the place of resort for the evening. 

The long room, over the military stores, had been fitted up, and 
(ecorated for the occasion; but the ladies had chosen, in prefer- | 
ence, the ball-room of the inn, as capable of higher improvement ; | 
and, to render the justice due to their efforts, it did credit to their | 
taste ; along its snow-white walls were wreaths of evergreen encir- | 
cling lustres, prettily ornamented, and its windows were shaded | 
with a light and graceful drapery. On one side of the room, and | 
immediately over the orchestra, was an illuminated picture, de- | 
signed by the accomplished De Ternay, representing the Goddess | 
of Valour, with her shield, in which the name of Washington was | 








were any lack of diamonds or other precious stones, which I am, 
by no means, authorized to assert, their absence was abundantly 
compensated by brilliancy of eyes and of complexion, and by the 
beauty and expression of fine features, agreeably harmonizing with 
the surrounding objects, in anticipation of the pleasures and con- 
quests of the evening ; nor could the hardy warrior, or the accom- 
plished stranger, any more than the native swain, behold, unmoved, 
this combination of female loveliness, all smiling in the confidence 
of security, amid the dangers and uncertainties of war. The whole 
scene was both interesting and novel. 

At the upper end of the apartment stood “the foremost man of 
all this world”—upon whom the eyes of all were turned with vene- 
ration and delight. He was attended by a number of general offi- 
cers, and those of the staff. His figure was graceful and majestic, 
not gaily, but yet elegantly attired. ‘The care which he had 
evidently bestowed upon his fine person, fully implied that he did 
not consider a just attention to dress beneath the dignity of a sol- 
dier. He had come prepared to join in the hilarity and amuse- 
ments of the evening, and he spoke and smiled with affability and 
pleasure. His features, although extremely handsome, were deeply 
marked by the lines of thought ; time, also, had made a slight im- 
pression there. But now, softened, as they were, by a beam of 
cheerfulness, a trace of those lines, finely and beautifully deline- 
ated, rather gave to his face a double charm of interest. And, not- 
withstanding that many a handsome young officer loitered near, 
and many a loyal lover gazed anxiously for an answering look from 
his mistress, gratitude for the many and signal services rendered 
to their country, and admiration of the hero, rivetted the eyes of 
the fair ones upon the chief, for many minutes after he had entered 
the ball-room. 

The ball opened with a minuet, danced by the general and one of 
the most striking and lovely maidens in the room; her dress was 
composed of rich materials, but simply adorned, when compared with 
several of those around her. It consisted of a robe of white satin, 
bordered with a festoon of crape and white roses. The stomacher 
was of rose-coloured silk, finished at the top with rich lace, and a 
knot of riband, secured by a pearl broach ; her sash, the same colour 
as the stomacher, was fringed at the ends with pearl, and was care- 
fully disposed on the left side of her finely-rounded and delicate 
waist, and her pretty little feet were cased in shoes of white satin, 
with pea-green quarters and pearl clasps. She wore her hair, not in 
the extent of the fashion, but in a manner far more becoming to her 
regular and beautiful features. It was raised from her forehead and 
temples, and brought over a crape cushion, and a small portion was 
confined and curled at the top of the head, whence a plume of 
ostrich feathers fell gracefully over the left side, while a single full 
curl waved on her neck beneath, which was exquisitely fair. The 
remaining quantity was divided into ringlets, and brought over the 
right shoulder, leaving the back of the neck unshaded. 

I have been thus particular in describing trifles, for that a lady’s 
dress, in those Chesterfieldian days, was considered a thing of much 
moment, not only as it marked the wealth and distinction of the 
wearer, (which it did in the most exact degree,) but that it was by 
no means viewed with indifference by that sex, whose approving 
smile is the sunshine in which woman delights to bask. 

But I forget that I am keeping the greatest man in the world, and 
the most charming of nature’s work, (in the way of woman,) stand- 
ing amid an envying and admiring throng. Now commenced the grace- 
ful minuet, with the slow-descending, and as slowly-rising courtesy, 
the sentimental look, the low and refined bow, the advanced and ele- 
vated step, and the delicate and respectful touch of the hand, the re- 
gular and light movement of the form in angular directions, fol- 
lowed by all the formal evolutions of this highly-finished dance. The 
gazing multitude pronounced upon the performance in one general 
murmur of applause, which the fair one received with the downcast 
look of graceful modesty, and the general led her to a chair at the 
side of Mrs. Washington, with whom he conversed agreeably for 
some time, and then returned to his former station among the older 
officers, and conferred with them aside upon important subjects, 
with a mind wholly devoted to the welfare and preservation of his 
army. I must not dismiss the subject of dress without an attempt 
at describing that of Mrs. Washington, who, although not young, was 
still fresh and comely, and possessed amiable manners, with the art 
of conversing delightfully. There was a certain style in her appear- 
ance and manner, though devoid of hauteur, that demanded an un- 
deviating attention from those around her. She was dressed in a 
straw-coloured satin coat, deeply flounced with blond lace, over 
which she wore a body and train of purple velvet, with treble lace 
ruffles and pouting ’kerchief ; her head-dress was a plain toupee, or- 
namented with blond-lace and purple riband, and a single diamond 
pin in front. The buckles in her shoes were set with the same pre- 
cious gems. As soon as the minuets were over, a country dance 
was called, when, to the inspiriting tune of La Belle Catherine, each 
charming nymph in the room had an opportunity of exhibiting the 
graces of her person, as with sprightly air she “cast off’ from the 
line in which she stood, and glided down with noiseless step and in 
tuneful measure to join her partner, while the pleasure that sparkled 
in her eye kept pace with her movements, and greatly enhanced the 
honour she had conferred upon him—for sorry is that heart that can 
dance to music with a clouded brow. Now would she swim throygh 
the gay maze with the air of a being of celestial mould—and then 
join heart and hand to “ right and left,” and “ shuffle and turn” with 
all the vivacity and life of youthful animation. During the dance 
a young officer, pale and emaciated, entered the ball-room, and un- 





distinguished, opposed to the tempest that threatened to shroud 
for ever in gloom the rising rays of freedom. 

The belles of the village and its vicinity, attired in all the rich. | 
ness and elegance of the then prevailing fashion, had arranged ' 





perceived by the dancers, reached the upper end of the apartment, 
| where General Washington was still in conversation with Greene 
| and others of the officers. The chief extended his hand to the young 
| officer, and embracing him affectionately, he exclaimed, 


themselves in phalanx fair, and to the best advantage ; and if there 





“Ts it indeed you, my dear Morris, in real body and spirit, that I 
now behold ! has the ocean, then, contrary to its usual custom, yielded 
up its treasure? Thanks to Neptune, who has hitherto been rather a 
niggard of his favours to us.” 

“ Your excellency will owe him much greater obligations, if re- 
port speaks truth, than for my restoration, in which you are so kind 
as to take an interest.” 

“Ts there news from the British fleet?” asked the chief, anxiously. 

“ Every vessel injured more or less, in that last heavy gale—their 
cavalry horses drowned, and all their heavy ordnance lost ; so says 
the bearer of the tidings, who waits your pleasure in -the adjoining 
room,” whither the commander-in-chief quickly withdrew. 

The newsman, who was wrapped in a seaman’s watch-coat, arose 
from the fire, before which he had seated himself, and came forward 
with his leathern hat in one hand, while smoothing back his matted 
gray locks with the other, he presented himself to the general as “ Old 
Tom Splinter, of the Continental Navy.” 

“God bless you, old commodore! I bring you word that will 
make your excellency’s heart leap like a moss-boncker—strike my 
timbers, else !” said the man, hesitating, not knowing exactly how to 
enter upon his errand. 

The general perceiving his awkwardness, opened the subject by 
anticipating him. 

“So, my friend, the British fleet is lost—or greatly injured, you 
assure me.” 

“ Yes, your excellency—all gone by the board, larboard and star- 
board sheets, foresails, mainsails, and halyards, horse-flesh, man- 
flesh and ordnance ; sea-dogs and land-lubbers, all sucked down by 
old Neppy, and be hanged to ’em.” 

“But, Sir Henry Clinton, and 

“Gone to Davy Jones’s locker—snug, snug under hatches, by 
jingo!” replied the weather-beaten tar, while opening his shark-like 
throat, he deposited a fresh quid in his wrinkled cheek, that was so 
clouded with frost-blotches, that his sharp eye, from beneath its dark 
and heavy arch, shone like the sun when it suddenly penetrates the 
gloom of a black and gray atmosphere. 

“ How did you obtain this extraordinary information, Splinter’ 
inquired the general, doubting its entire truth. 

“On board the Hancock sloop-of-war, that came into the Hook, 
finding all clear there, your excellency—and so old Tom Splinter 
was set adrift for the time being, to give you the signal of our victory 
over the enemy—that is to say, independent of their two transports— 
our cause being God’s cause, you understand.” 

“Well, my honest friend,” said the chief, affected with the sim- 
ple enthusiasm which accompanied the old sailor’s last words, “I 
thank you for the information, and here is something for your trou- 
ble,” he added, as he dropped a guinea into the hard, rough hand 
which was still extended, as when the poor fellow had pronounced 
his last animated and pious sentence. The old seaman turned the 
gold over in his hand twice or thrice, and removing the quid in his 
mouth deliberately from one cheek to the other, he said, perceiving 
that Washington had turned to leave the room, 


” 








“ Avast, there, commodore ! heave-to a moment, your excellency. 
Why, what is it you take old Tom to be—a trading lubber? Take 
back your shiner. What doI want? I serve my country; I'd as 
soon die for her as not. I have my ‘lowance, whether short or full. 
I am well rigged ;” looking down at his tarry clothes ; “ well rigged 
for a long voyage ; so take back your gold, and give honest Tom 
a glass of grog.” 

“ Most willingly, my good fellow, but keep the gold, as a token 
of my friendship, and heaven bless you!” said the general, as he 
gave in charge to the landlord of the inn, (a patriotic Arnold,) the 
worthy old seaman, who, having received his quantum, set off under 
full sail, and with a stiff breeze. 

The der-in-chief returned to the ball-room, having ba- 
lanced in his mind the exaggeration and reality of the singular re- 
lation of Tom Splinter; but he certainly drew from it that which 
gave relief to the anxiety he had suffered, respecting the fate of 
Charleston, ever since the embarkation of Sir Henry Clinton, under 
convoy of Admiral Arbuthnot, who commanded a large naval force ; 
and who, after the departure of the French fleet, under D’Estaign, 
had rode triumphant on our waters from Maine to Georgia. _P. J. 
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INGENIOUS MECHANISM. 


Awonce his attractions for the holidays, Mr. Peale, of the Museum 
in Broadway, has lately opened an exhibition of extraordinary me- 
chanical contrivances, that are quite as incomprehensible, beautiful, 
and interesting as Kempelen’s celebrated automaton chess-player, 
| which, notwithstanding the ingenious theories of Freyhere, Brew- 
| ster and others, remains to the majority of beholders and readers, 
as great a puzzle as ever. The exhibition consists of several 
| automata; one, an image of a boy, kneeling before a desk, on 
| which it executes four beautiful pieces of writing in French and 
| English, and three ppg Another is a magician, who appears 
| seated at the foot of a wall, holding a wand in one hand and a book 
in the other. A number of questions are inscribed upon oval me- 
| dallions, from which the spectator selects any one he chooses, and 
| having placed it in a drawer, which then shuts with a spring, the 
figure rises to its feet, bows its head, consults its book, and des- 
cribes circles with its wand. After seeming to ponder for a short 
time upon the question, it strikes the wall above its head with the 
wand, when two folding-doors fly open, and the answer is displayed. 
The doors then close, the figure resumes its seat, and the drawer 
opens to return the medallion. Some of the medallions have a 
question upon each side, either of which is answered when the side 
containing it is placed upward. If the drawer is shut without a 
medallion, the figure shakes its head without rising, and the drawer 
returns; if two medallions are deposited at once, an answer is re- 
turned only to the lower one. The mystery of this contrivance is, 














| how the machinery selects the appropriate answer to the question 

















chosen; it has been su; that the secret is in the different 
weights of the medallions, but the fact that some of them have a 
question on either side, shows this to be impossible. The third 
semen 2 | i whee pestiomee 28 cemmaes of tenes cot 
gytations, agency of an immense mass of machinery. er 
is the Seve lady, playing onan organ ; eo head, 
hands, eyes and fingers in irable mimicry of life—pressing the 
oe with her feet—and withal, producing very tolerable music. 
ot the least remarkable among leer das os Od on 
the regular and natural rising and falling of the chest, as in the act 
beg + All these figures are set in motion by amazing qnan- 
tities of delicate and complicated machinery, contained in 
boxes or chests, splendidly ornamented, on which the automata are 
placed. The exhibition includes, however, a number of isolated 
figures, which perform their movements by the action of mechanism 
contained within themselves. There is a spider, exquisitely wrought 
in fine gold, that runs upon a table, moving its legs in exact imita- 
aion of the living insect; a mouse, a lizard, and a serpent, also of 
gold, which run, dart and crawl, moving their heads bodies with 
perfect fidelity to nature. Besides these, there is a superb golden 
snuff-box, from which springs a lovely little bird, scarcely an inch 
in length, that turns its tin , opens its bill, flutters its splendid 
wings of azure, and warbles a delicious morsel of fairy-like mu- 
sic. Last of all and least perfect, but yet most wonderful of all, 
is a human figure, about twelve inches in height, which walks upon 
the table, entirely hy the power of its own mechanism. The walk 
is indeed nothing more than a’slow and somewhat awkward shuffle, 
but still the legs move and the figure advances. The very — 
fection of the movement shows its almost insurmountable diffi- 
culty.. How the centre of gravity is maintained, is an inconceiv- 
able wonder ; the feet are not loaded—on the contrary they, as well 
as the legs, are hollow ; and the greatest weight, as in the human 
is in the body and the head—yet the automaton does not 
fall. The exhibitor removes the drapery at the back of the figure, 
and shows that it is one entire and bewildering collection of chains, 
wheels, pinions, springs and levers; and all this wilderness of me- 
chanism—the work of years—is required to produce an imperfect 
imitation of the simplest human movement; one that we perform 
almost unconsciously, and without even bestowing a thought upon 
the means by which it is effected! 


ELECTRO-MAGNETISM. 


The largest and most powerful electro, or galvanic- t we 
have ever a has monde been made and fied up by Me Chil- 
ton, chemist in Broadway, for the military academy at West Point. 
It consists of a stout wooden frame, (two uprights and a cross piece,) 
about five feet high, and three in diameter, from the top of which is 
suspended the magnet—a piece of soft iron, somewhat resembling 
a horse-shoe in shape, and weighing nearly eighty pounds. To one 
of the uprights is attached a sliding platform, on which is placed a 
glass jar, containing about two gallons of acidulated water, (or di- 
luted acid,) and above this is suspended the battery, consisting of 
three concentric cylinders of sheet zinc and — disposed aiter- 
nately, one within another; they are about a foot long, and the 
outer or largest cylinder is some six or eight inches in diameter. 
The communication between this battery and the magnet, is effected 
by a number of copper wires, altogether about a thousand feet in 
length, which, proceeding from the cylinders, are closely wound upon 
the latter, and then covered with silk, to isolate their surface from 
the atmosphere. The effect of this by no means complicated appa- 
ratus is amazing. The moment that the sliding platform supporting 
the jar of diluted acid is raised so as to immerse the cylinders in the 
fiuid, and thus generate the galvanic action, an iron slab, held at the 
distance of an inch or more below the extremities of the magnet, is 
irresistibly drawn up to it, with a loud clash, and an impetus like 
that of a cannon-ball; the strength of a dozen men could not tear 
it away. Fifteen hundred wen were suspended from this slab, 
without moving it any more than if it had been a part of the mass to 
which it clung. It was one of the most extraordinary exhibitions 
of chemical power we ever beheld, and we would not but marvel in 
reflecting — means so simple as a few square feet of sheet-zinc 
and copper, and a pound of acid, a force so tremendous should be 
called into action, with the speed of lightning. ‘To show still more 
forcibly the immense effect of the galvanic battery, Mr, Chilton 
removed the cylinders, and in their stead attached to the con- 
necting wires two small plates, one of zinc, the other of copper, 
neither of them larger than a shilling-piece, and when these were 
immersed in the diluted acid, the magnet sustained a weight of 
thirty-three pounds! ‘The power obtained by ibis apparatus may be 
increased indefinitely, by enlarging the magnet a the cylinders ; 
if these could be constructed of sufficient size, a weight equal to 
that of the earth itself might be sustained. Not the least curious 
fact respecting these electro-magnets is, that although the attract- 
ing power ceases when the cylinders are withdrawn from the jar, it 
may be permanently communicated from the ore magnet to 
another, while the former is in operation ; and it is in this way that 
the common magnets are constructed. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 
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BOOK-TABLE. 


A more than customary activity seems to have pervaded the va- 
rious publishing establishments of late, for our table is thickly strewed 
with volumes, of all shapes and sizes, claiming attention, notwith- 
standing the energy with which we have, for some time, exerted 
ourselves to keep up with the current. First on the list is an octavo, con- 
taining “ A Narrative of Excursions, Voyages and Travels, performed, 
at different periods, in America, Europe, Asia and Africa, by G 
Rapelje, Esq. Printed for the author, by West and Trow.” 
far as relates to the extent and grey his wanderings, we be- 
lieve the writer of this narrative to be original of an imaginary 
character, whose adventures were whimsically described by the late 
Robert Sands, in one of the volumes of the Talisman, in a sketch 
entitled “The Peregrinations of Petrus Mudd.” We regret that 
we have it not in our power to bestow upon his work a more ex- 
tended notice at this time; for it contains that which is worthy of 
attention, in the way of drollery, as well as of original ind ent 
observation. The writer is evidently quite a character—not altoge- 
ther unlike what we read of the celebrated “ Walking Stewart.” 
The book is very handsomely—we had almost said, splendidly— 

t up, and, on more than one account, is somewhat of a curiosity. 

‘e have but few native authors who publish on their own account, and 
evidently without caring a farthing whether their books sell or not. 














THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 


Many of our readers doubtless enj the pleasure of witness- 
ing the crragedy of Waldemar,” when perforined at the Park the 
in this city. The politeness of the author has conierred on us 
additional gratification of perusing the play, which has lately 
published, in beautiful style, for private circulation only. And 
most happy to say that a careful perusal has not only con- 
but increased opinion of its merits which we 
originall It is really an acquisition to the dramatic lite- 
rature oft our country. The plot is one of deep interest, and there 
are no underplots to distract and fatigue the attention. The cha- 
racters are faithful and spirited sketches, after the gigantic models 
of classic antiquity. It is needless to remind those of our readers 
who witnessed the e, that the scene is laid at Thessalo- 
nica, in the time of the Emperor Theodosius; and that Waldemar, 
is general, is the hero of the piece. The main interest of the play 
centers, as it should, in this character ; and our author may challenge 
the modern drama to produce one wherein the haughty, impatient, 
domineering spirit of the veteran soldier, softened and rendered 
Se eee paternal love to his da , is more skil- 
fully strikingly portrayed. One great, and in these degenerate 
days rare merit, we must not pass over in silence. Both in style 
and sentiments, it is throughout perfectly chaste, simple and natural. 
It contains no mouthing declamation to draw down the applause of 
the galleries—no unnatural extravagance of ideas, and no turgid 
bombast of | . How different is this severe, classic simpli- 
city, from the crazy rant which disfigures too many of our modern 

en the best! How different, for example, from the 
French school of the present day—from the unnatural emotions, the 
improbable if not impossible incidents, and the forced and tortured 
language which di ish the uctions of Dumas or Victor 
Hugo! We congratulate our author on having had the good taste 
and the strength of mind to avoid these tempting errors, and we 
return him our thanks for having presented to the American public 
a tragedy which is not a melo-drama, and for having known how to 
be natural without being tame, dignified without being strained, and 
pathetic without being extravagant. 
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Sheridan Knowles.—It is not often that we see united in one 
individual so many claims to respect, esteem and admiration, as are 
presented by the distinguished gentleman with whose name we have 
graced the first line of this paragraph. As author, man, and actor, 
we are irresistibly called upon to render homage to his genius, his 
benevolence, his straightforward integrity, and universal kindliness 
of heart. After winning imperishable laurels by his dramatic wri- 
tings, unsurpassed—unequalled in modern days—and eminent alike 


for the richness and beauty of their poetry, and for the lofty and 


noble sentiments of which that poetry is the fitting ornament—we 
see him driven by necessity upon the stage, and at once taking upon 
it an enviable rank, which time serves only to confirm and to ad- 
vance ; embodying his own magnificent conceptions with a power 
and skill of personation that are rarely found in union with the 
talent to create. Commanding the applause of thousands by his 
professional exertions, and at the same time claiming a not less cor- 
dial tribute of good-will in private life by the frankness of his man- 
ners, his pleasant conversation, the readiness with which his stores 
of wit, of intellect and information, are thrown open for the increase 
of enjoyment in the social circle, and by the generous promptitude 
of his aid, wherever it can be made available to the furtherance of 
any benevolent design. The attention and respect with which he is 
everywhere received and greeted, are but the natural results of his 
own estimable qualities ; and we rejoice, for his sake as well as for 
the honour of our country, that his claims to general regard, are so 
liberally acknowledged and redeemed. Wherever he goes, he is 
welcomed, to use his own happy expression, “ by hands with hearts 
in them.” In all our cities the rich, the intellectual and the learn- 
ed, greet him with cordiality. The first circles of American society 
are gladly opened to receive him; and the highest dignitaries of 
our land, where dignity waits only upon merit, take pleasure in 
showing him attentions. Of these he has received the most grati- 
fying at Washington, from the chief magistrate, and nearly all the 
officers of the government, as well as from the most distinguished 
members of the legislative bodies ; and on every side we have assu- 
rances of the high consideration with which he is welcomed, by 
those whose consideration is most ardently to be desired. 





John Neal.—The reading public is by this time, no doubt, gene- 
rally informed that John Neal, of Portland, after an interval of most 
unwonted literary inactivity, has resumed his pen, and established 
himself in the excellent city of Boston, as senior editor of the New- 
England Galaxy. No one can have forgotten the conspicuous rank 
sustained in former years by that paper, while under the editorial 
conduct of the elder Buckingham, by whom it was originally founded, 
and in whose hands it speedily became one of the most racy and 
popular journals in the United States. Since he gave it up, its for- 
tunes and character have been various—sometimes falling, some- 
times rising, but seldom equalling the prosperity and power of its 
earlier days. For the last year, or more, it has been ably edited by 
Mr. Weld, formerly of the Lowell Times, and has, we understand, 
been gaining in public favour. Its march onward will unquestion- 

receive a speedy and visible acceleration by the assistance of 
Mr. Neal, who, with all his literary oddities, is a man of genius and 
extensive eradition. Some of his novels were among the very first 
American productions republished in England—pioneers in the east- 
ward progress of our literature; he was for a considerable time an 
esteemed contributor to Blackwood’s Magazine, in its most glorious 
days ; and the magazine which he established and carried on for 
about a year after his return, The Yankee, was eminent among its 
contemporaries for spirit, originality, and vigour. Had it not been 
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for the too freqrent introduction of tho editor's real or imaginary 
grievances, in its pages, The Yankee might have continued in exist- 
ence to this time, maintaining a high place among the periodicals of 
the country. We heartily wish Mr. Neal abundant success and 
pleasure in his new undertaking, and are glad to welcome him once 
more into the editorial ranks—rejoicing, moreover, in the knowledge 
that his circumstances make him independent of the risks, and 
cares, and pecuniary difficulties incident to his arduous profession. 


A modest request.—Mr. Hercules Feeble, the writer of the follow- 
ing letter, having neglected to mention his address, and the Diree- 
tory containing no such name, we are constrained to answer him 
publicly, through the columns of our journal ; and, having to do this, 
we have concluded to disregard his parting injunction, and publish 
his missive. The reply is brief and emphatic ; the gentlemen in 
question is engaged exclustvely for the Mirror, and will not exert his 
abilities, out of the Mirror's service, either for “love or money.” 





Messrs. Eprrors—I have s2en him! I »m sure of it. An inde- 
finite sympathy would have been sufficient to convince me of his 
identity, even though your description had not been so copious and 
graphic. I thought, indeed, that I could detect a melancholy ex- 
pression in his fine hazel eyes, and in the little of his classic mouth 
that was perceptible through his superb mustaches ; but it was the 
man! I met him last night—perhaps I should rather say this morn 
ing—for, to confese the truth, the time was in the immediate vici- 
nity of the smaflest hours ; the mooa was shining brightly, and the 
reflection from the snow made the light almost as clear as that of 
day—some days, I mean, when the sun is out of humour, and per- 
mits himself to be seen only through clouds an@ mist, darkly. It 
was in Broadway; I was going down, he up; the white great- 
coat, and the superb proportions of the wearer, needed not the eon- 
firmatory evidence of the slender hickory wand that trembled in his 
grasp as lightly as the formidable sword in that of the gigantic 
Douglass. I gazed upon him with mingled reverence and wonder, 
as I called to mind his gallant deeds in other lands, and the noble 
offices to which his existence is devoted. ‘The champion of litera- 
ture! The fearless redresser of all written wrongs! The chival- 
rous undertaker of all lettered quarrels ! 

Messrs. Editors, I have an exceeding great favour to ask of you, 
and him—will he fight for love or money? You must know that 
I have long been wishing, earnestly wishing, to bestow a gentle 
chastisement upon a certain individual—a sort of a—man, I sup- 
pose I must call him—not a gentleman, but a man who wears good 
clothes, and lives in a splendid house up town; “a tall fellow of 
his hands ;” and, to do him justice, passably good-looking. He 
has come between me and my love, and, I regret to add, that the 
faithless fair betrays a strong inclination to accept his attentions in 
preference to mine. I know that he is younger and richer—and 
there are people who pretend to consider me his inferior in person 
as well as mind—but, for all that, even if it were true, I fell in love 
with her first, and he has no right to interfere. To be sure, I never 
made my affection known to her-—somehow or other, I’m always 
afraid to speak, or even to look at her; and whenever I'm in the 
same room with her, I get as far away as I can, and never stop a 
minute, unless her father is there for me to talk with—bnt I don’t 
see why this impertinent fellow should be always chattering to her, 
and making her sing, and taking her out sleighing, and bringing her 
presents and things. How I should like to thrash him! But the 
plague of it is, he looks so strong; and I can’t help thinking t» 
myself, that if I were to try it, he would thrash me instead. Now,,. 
dear Messrs. Editors, don't you think I could get your Brobdignag 
to anoint his back with that same hickory wand you spoke of! Or 
perhaps he would even invite him over to Hoboken, and shoot him— 
that would be better still. I wouldn’t mind paying handsomely— 
that is, any thing in reason, you know—five dollars or so; or, per- 
haps, I might go as high as ten—if the job were well done—you 
understand. Now, Messrs, Editors, if you would only manage this. 
thing for me, I should be the most grateful fellow you ever saw, and 
there’s nothing I wouldn’t do to serve you or your friend. Please 
give me an answer as soon as you can, and for goodness’ sake, 
don't publish this letter. Your's, HERCULES FEEBLE. 





An acknowledgment.—It affords us real pleasure to announce 
that we have received, within the last few weeks, a number of “ ori- 
ginal communications,” of extraordinary merit ; the majority of them 
are eminent for point, brevity and significance, and we can truly say 
that we have rarely enjoyed greater satisfaction in the perusal cf 
tale or essay, either in manuscript or print, than has zesulted from 
our examination of the articles to which we allude. Although not 
musical compositions, they contained notes which no accordion or 
seraphine could rival; and he piquancy and interest of the subjects, 
as well as the judicious manner in which they were handled, were 
such that we have taken the pains to make an abstract of the sub- 
stance presented in each, in a species of large commonplace-book, 
for reference hereafter. The friends by whom they were forwarded, 
will have the goodness to accept this general expression of our 
thanks, and to believe that we shall be delighted by a repetition of 
similar favours, at least as often as once a year, for the next quarter 
of a century. We trust that none of them will be surprised or dis- 
satisfied at not finding their contributions in our journal ; we think 
so highly of them, that we intend, if possible, to keep some of them, 
at least, for our own exclusive enjcyment, and to that end we have 
safely deposited them in a place of security, whence none car draw 
them without a written order from ourselves. ‘There is one remark- 
able fact, connected with these effusions : they all appear to have 
been suggested by the perusal of a notice upon the cover ef tha 
plate number of the Mirror.—jc_j> To drop metaphor, there are a 
few delinquents yet, we are sorry to say—but we trust the good 
example recorded above will not be lost upon them. Verb. sat. 
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i°LL REMBMBER THUS. 


A BALLAD—SUNG BY MR. E. SHEPPARD—COMPOSED BY J. F. DANNELLY. 
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ah, thee! no, my love} Time 
for-get ma 


or cease to be, 





Rallentando 


A tempo 


to flow, my love, But Il re-mem-ber thee ! 
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Though I wander lonely, love, 
Through this vale of tears and woe, 
°Tis thine absence only, love, 
Shall cause the tear to flow. 
Fare thee well, my bliss is o’er, 
I shall ne’er behold thee more ? 
But ah, forget thee! no, my love, 
Time may stop or cease to be, 
Streams forget to flow, my love, 
But Ill remember thee! 
































VARIETIES. 


THE MAIDEN WATCHING FOR HER LOVER. 


Day had gone, and evening flung 
Jer shadow o’er the hill ; 
Day had gone, and yet she clung 
eside the lattice still. 
She look’d upon the river, 
No bark its waters bear; 
She heard the aspens quiver, 
No footstep glideth there : 
“There was a time it needed 
No eye to strain its sight ; 
Is all—is all unheeded ? 
Oh! will he come to-night? 


“ The silent stars, he told me, 
The sad and silent stars, 

To-night should see him fold me, 
Despite my lattice-bars : 

The hurried clouds are shading 
The lamps of yon kiosk ; 





The wearied noon is fading 
O’er minaret and mosque : 

The steed—the steed has falter’d, 
That never failed before ; 

The heart—the heart is altered— 
Oh! will he come no more ?” 


The token-flowers she culled him 

Have lost their hues of spring ; 
The lute that oft had lulled him, 

Sleeps with a voiceless string! 
Alas! Love ever closes 

Her sweetest songs with sighs ; 
Love ever bathes his roses 

With tears from maiden’s eyes : 
A morning song he sings us 

Of blooming skies and bowers ; 
The evening gifts he brings us— 

Pale cheeks and wither’d flow’rs. 








Pzace.—Like the rainbow, Peace rests upon the earth, but its arch 
is lost in heaven! Heaven bathes it in hues of light—it springs up 
amid tears and clouds—it is a reflection of the eternal sun—it is an as- 
surance of calm—it is the sign of a great covenant between God and 
man—it is an emanation from the distant orb of immortal light. 


A WISE SON AND WISER PARENT.—Frischlin, in his reminiscences, 
tells us, that once one of his fellow-students, having wasted his allow- 
ance, wrote home to his father that he was dead, and begged that money 
should be sent to defray the expenses of his funeral sand that the father 
actually sent money for the purpose, in a letter to the son. 








Persian GeocraPHy.—The following extract is translated from a 
Persian work, entitled Jamaat-towdrikh, by Rashid-ad-din, who com- 
menced it in the year of the Hejirah 714 (A. D. 1314)—* Ireland (Irlanda) 
is an island in the midst of the ocean. From the excellence of its soil, 

isonous reptiles and rats are not produced upon it. The people are 
ong-lived, red-haired, tall, strong and brave. There is a fountain of water 
there, into which, if a piece of wood is thrown, in the course of one 
week its surface becomes stone. The larger island is called England 
(Ingleterra.) In it is a mountain which Tes numerous mines of gold, 
silver, copper, lead and iron. Fruit-trees are abundant. Amongst the 
wonders of that land is a tree which produces birds. It is thus: at the 
time of blossom a sort of bag appears upon the tree ; within this the bird 
is attached by its beak. hen the fruit is ripe, the bird makes a hole 
with its beak and comes out. They keep it two years, by which time 
it grows to the size of a goose or duck. It is the common meat of the 
people of that country. In both these islands there are sheep, from the 
wool of which they make cyprus and scarlet cloths. The king of both 
these islands is called Scotland.” 





MopeEsty AND MERIT.—No one ever possessed superior intellectual 
qualities without knowing them—the alliteration of modesty and merit 
is pretty enough ; but where merit is great, the veil of that modesty you 
admire, never disguises its extent from its possessor. It is the proud 
consciousness of certain qualities, which it cannot reveal to the every-da' 
world, that gives to genius that shy, and reserved, and troubled air, whic 
puzzles and flatters you when you encounter it. Do not deceive yourself, 
vain worldling, by the thought that the embarrassed manner of yon great 
man, is a sign that he does not know his superiority to you !—that which 
you take for modesty, is but the struggle of self-esteem. He knows but 
too oppressively how immeasurably greater he is than you, and is only 
disconcerted because in the places where you encounter him, he finds 
himself suddenly descended to your level. He has not conversation, he 
has not thoughts, he has not intercourse with such as you; it is your 
littleness that disconcerts him, not his own ! 


NoTHING NEW UNDER THE suN.—An old paragraph from an English 
journal is going the rounds, in which it is alleged that Warren Hastings, 
when governor-general of India, found in the district of Benares a sub- 
terranean vault, containing a priating-press of antique and singular 
fashion, with movable types upon it, set as if ready for printing ; and that 
from the best information that could be obtained, the discoverers were of 
opinion that the vault had been closed for at least a thousand years! Jt- 
is scarcely to be credited that an art so peculiarly fitted to perpetuate it- 
self, should ever be lost to the knowledge of mankind. 





A GENERAL PosT-OFFICE.—At Essex Bay, in one of the Gallipagos 
Islands, there is a cave, well secured against the weather, in which 
whalers deposit letters, sometimes for the information of other whalers, 
sometimes to be carried home by any returning hunter of the deep that 
chances to pass by. Ships have been known to go hundreds of miles out 
of their course, to visit this receptacle of intelligence. The fact strikingly 
illustrates the existence of a common bond among civilized nations. 





A SIGNIFICANT QUESTION.—Stuart once asked a painter, who had 
met with a painter’s difficulties, ‘‘ how he got on in the world ?” ‘‘ Oh,” 
said the other, “‘so, so! hard work—but I shall get through.” “ Did you 
ever hear of any body that did not?” was the rejoinder. 

CLERICAL ERROR.—An ignorant priest celebrating mass, finding in the 
rubric, “ salta per tria,” meaning, “ skip three,” (that 1s, three pages, ) took 
three leaps in front of the altar, to the astonishment of the congregation. 
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